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have covered the deficiency, (one-fourth,) if they could 
have only obtained the seed in due season. Not hav- 
|ing sown any of the spring varieties in our county 
| heretofore, it would in this instance have been an ex- 
periment with farmers; notwithstanding many in- 
| quired for seed but did not obtain it. This argues the 
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with the first No. of a Volume. 








THE INCOMING WHEAT CROP—FRUIT PROSPECTS, 


We have looked over the general reports from all |8° B°Ces*ary an Institution. 


for the accommodation of the farmer. Here I remark 
that our county society are discussing this proposition, 
which it is hoped will not fail to establish amongst us 


J. C. GaLtLoway. 
Xenia, O. 


quarters, and come to the conclusion that prospects | 
are betterthan usual for good crops the coming season.| Weat. — The late unfavorable weather has 
Several circumstances combine to warrant this belief. | made very much against the wheat, and from present 
Ist. The growing crop looks generally well, though | @ppe®rances it may be set down as a short crop, mak- 
the wheat was somewhat injured by the cold, open| ing no allowances whatever for the weevil, that may 
March. 2d. The lesson of last year has had a good |yet attack and destroy a great part of it. 

effect in directing farmers to a better system of tillage.| THe Fruit Prospects are good. Peach trees are 
3d. The"present and prospective high prices stimulate | 2OW (24th April) in full bloom. I might here men- 
both to economy and diligence; and also to the occu-| tion that we have several peach trees now in bloom, 
pancy of all the available ground for crops. Many | Which bore fruit more than thirty years ago. They 
persons who had forsaken agriculture, and mony others | have attained this age without any extra care. 
who had never before learned its importance, have ta-|_ The farmers are making great efforts to put ina 
ken to the plough as the surest means of obtaining a| large crop of corn. _ There is already a full crop of 
comfortable subsistence. Fancy speculations do not|#ts put down, and if Providence smiles upon our 
look so attractive as formerly, and sanguine young | efforts, there will be plenty of food for both man and 
men are leaving the city, where they had congregated | beast. SamveL CrEswe.u. 
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to become suddenly rich, for the safer and wider fields 
of agriculture. 


Cedarviile, Greene Co. 
Huron Counry.—A large quantity of grain will 


All these will go to swell the next harvest, as they | be put into the ground this spring, more probably than 
will insure a large additional amount of well directed in any season in a number of years past. The ground 


labor, and the putting in of an unusual breadth of 
spring crops. 

Knox County.—There is about one-fourth the usual 
crop of wheat now in the ground in this county, which, 
although suffering during the last ten days for want of 
rain, looks well—better than usual at this time of the 
year. 


There never has been much spring wheat sown in 


this county, and although there will be more sown|4 


this spring than usual, still the amount will be quite 
inconsiderable—can give no idea how much. 

Our farmers are making an effort to put in a large 
corn crop, which no doubt will be larger than any 
previous year in the history of this county. 

Mt. Vernon, O. Samvet Isratx. 


Greene County.—You ask, Ist, “Was there as much 
wheat as usual sown in your county the past fall? If 
not, how much less?’ I answer, no,on account of 
the drouth ; and on particular inquiry of the farming 
community, all as yet agree that the quantity is one- 
fourth less than usual. 

2d. “Is the present appearance of the crop in your 
county as promising as usual at this season?’ I an- 
swer, no, again, for the same cause. It got but quite 
a feeble hold in the soil, and is badly winter killed. 

Many would have sown spring wheat enough to 
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|has been in excellent condition for plowing this 
|spring, indeed in some parts of the county the far- 
_mers have done something at this work during the 
winter months, consequently a great number of acres 
of oats, corn, potatoes, &c.. will be put in, and if the 
season proves favorable, we may reasonably expect 
an abundant harvest. 

We took a short ride into the country on Wednes- 
ay last, and was highly gratified to see the young 
wheat looking so well. There wes not a great num- 
ber of acres sowed last fall, but the fields that we 
saw looked remarkably fresh and thrifty. There are 
no yellow spots in them, looking as though the wheat 
had been wholly or partially winter-killed. 

As fe fruit, it is said the prospect for an abun- 
dant créf of apples is good; but so far as we can 
judge, the peach buds are in a great measure destroy- 
ed by the frost, and in some cases the entire tree has 
shared the same fate.— Norwalk Reflector. 


Ricntaxp Country.—The prospect for all kinds of 
fruit in this part of the State was never better. The 
late spring has kept the buds back and the peach 
trees are just beginning to show their bloom, which 
will be very full, and unless severe frosts occur after 
this, we shall have an abundance of peaches.— Mans- 
field Shield. 
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RAISING AND CARRIAGE OF CATTLE FROM OHIO. 
In the last five years, the carriage of cattle on Rail- 
roads in the West, has become a very important item 
in the railway experience. Formerly they were ex- 
clusively driven on foot, and from many districts not 
contiguous to railways, they are yet. But, as the 
transportation by rail is so very rapid, there is a great 
gain in the cost of carriage, and, therefore, where it 
can be done conveniently, they are carried in that 
way. The carriage of cattle on Ohio Railways is now 
fully equal to 20,000 tons, and will soon be double 
that. 

It may be interesting to inquire a little into this 
matter, and ascertain the elements of the problem in 
Ohio. We take Ohio because it is the largest ex- 
porter of cattle, and we have the means of ascertain- 
ing very nearly the amount raised and exported from 
this State. 

In 1854, the cattle of Ohio were as follows, viz: 

Aggregate number - - 1,646,195 


Milk Cows” - “ - - 643,025 
Working Oxen ° : : 81,310 
Steers, Yearlings, &c., - 921,860 


Of the last class two-thirds, or about 600,000, are 
those which enter into consumption as beef; and of 
these one-third are marketable each year—that is 
200,000. It is not easy to determine exactly how 
large a part of this number is exported ; but the New 
York market furnishes one element of the calculation. 
There are sold in the New York market annually 
about 40,000 Ohio beef cattle. Great numbers are 
also sold in Philadelphia and Baltimore, and some are 
sent down the river. We shall, therefore, be hardly 
over the mark, when we say that 100,000 beef cattle 
were exported from Ohio in 1854. 

In order to show in what mode these were trans- 
ported, we give the following results. 

First, We have the following numbers exported 
from the ports, or by water, viz : 





From Cleveland, - : . 2,220 cattle. 
“ Toledo, ° ° : 8,381 « 
“ Sandusky, - - - 5,563 « 
* Cincinnati, - - - 200 “ 
Aggregate, - - - 16,364 “ 


In the above the Railway export is not included.— 
That we give below. There were carried on them : 
Little Miami Railway, - : 17,139 cattle. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania R. R., - 7,474 ‘ 





Aggregate, - - - - 24613 “ 


These are the only returns we have now before us ; 
but these show an aggregate of 40,000 head. There 
are large sections of the State from which they are 
driven on foot ; so that our estimate of 100,000 is not 
far from correct. 

In the last winter and during this spring, cattle have 
participated in the general rise of prices, and they are 
now higher than they were ever known in the West. 
Beeves have been bought for the Cincinnati market 
at $9 per cwt. ; while in the New York market, $11 
and $12 are paid. The price of a sirloi k,is a 
standard of the value of cattle. In London, that is 
now 24 cents per lb. ; in New York 18 cents, and in 
Cincinnati 15. The prices paid for cattle in New 
York are comparatively enormous. 103 Ohio cattle 
of 7 cwt. each were sold at $77a head. Several lots 
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low their present prices, even should there be good 
crops. This will be evident when we consider in this 
age of steam, that all markets soon come to bear a 
fixed rate to the great central market—London.— 
There the sirloin steak is 24 cents per |b., and that is 
a fixed quantity. Now, although we do not export 
any beef-steaks, we do export corn and wheat, the 
staple food of man and beast. All articles of human 
food relate themselves, in some degree, to these sta- 
ples. There cannot, therefore, be long a great dis- 
crepancy between the prices of food in New York and 
‘London. They will equalize themselves. But the 
price in London or New York does not fall. On the 
contrary, the price of all articles of food has been 
raising for centuries. The reason is obvious. The 
human family multiplies rapidly ; but the til/able, ara- 
ble land does not increase, in fact, at all, and relatively 
not so fast as human beings. The standard value of 
grain and animals is, therefore, continually rising, and 
this constitutes one of the great difficulties of modern 
civilization. We are raising up cities and towns at 
the expense of human subsistence. There is no pros- 
pect that the average price of human food in our cities 
will soon be less than it is to-day. Thus population 
does, in fact, pursue the law pointed by Matthew, con- 
linually press against the limits of subsistence. 

In the meantime, agriculture is, and must remain, 
by far the best and most profitable employment pur- 
\sued by man, in America. Those who are wise, will 
seek rather the healthy life and certain profits of the 
| field, than the exciting speculations of the city. 

The sale of cattle in Ohio has proved a source of 
very great profit. If 100,000 cattle sold bring an av- 
erage of $70, (and that is a minimum,) then the ag- 
gregate is seven millions of dollars. Many of these 
cattle were bought in Indiana and Illinois, but they 
were fed and fatted in Ohio, so that the profit accrued 
here. 

According to the last report of the Ohio Agricultu- 
ral Society, the following are the exports of the prin- 
| cipal cattle counties : 


Pickaway, 8,500 head. | Trumbull, 8,000 head. 
Ross, 5,000 *« Wood, 3,000 
Perry, 6,000 “ Montgomery,5,000 « 
Madison, 30,000 *“ ke, 3,000 « 
Champaign, 10,000 * Highland, 7,000 “ 


The cattle of Ross and Pickaway counties are al- 
most exclusively Durhams, and, perhaps, afford as fine 
samples of fatted cattle, as any raised in the United 
States. The cattle exported from Madison Co., are 
mostly bought in Illinois, Indiana, ete., and grazed on 
the rich pastures of Madison. 

The cattle of Ohio have been greatly improved, and 
the utmost pains have been taken by many farmers, 

| who deserve well of their country for their efforts to 
get the best breed of this valuable animal.—Mans- 
' field’s R. R. Record. 


—~-+26eo---—-— 

True Benrractors.—Channing says, and with 
‘truth :— The day-laborer, who earns, with horny 
‘hands and the sweat of his brow, coarse food for a wife 
/and children whom he loves, is raised, by his gener- 
‘ous motive, to true dignity ; and, though wanting the 
/refinements of life, is a nobler being than those who 
| think themselves absolved by wealth from serving oth- 
‘ers.’ It is worthy of note, that the men and women 
| who think most highly of themselves, and most meanly 
| of others, are those who render back to society for the 








of heavier weight were sold at $86, $96, and $103. | good things they enjoy, the smallest return of personal 
The general average of cattle in New York, taking effort. The world’s true benefactors, and therefore its 
them as they come, is about $90 per head. This ie | true noblemen, are they who serve it, humbly and ear- 
an advance of full 30 per cent. within the last two) nestly, to the best of the ability God has given them. 


years. |All others are but counterfeits and pretenders.— 
In New York, cattle will not probably fall much be-| Ex. 
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PLAN OF A CONVENIENT FARM BARN. | and north mow 16 by 40 feet. Over the east end of 

ons the floor, eight feet high, is a mow 14 by 18 ft. Tim- 

bers are also laid across the centre tier, on which we 

lay boards for a mow, so as to loose but little room.— 

There is a door in each end of the barn for throwing 

;' out hay or fodder, for feeding outside. At the north 

a shed for cattle. The back and end walls are two! end | purpose erecting a shed for sheep about 8 feet 
feet thick, and average about 74 ft. in height, with 


c : Q 1 high and 20 feet long, closed on the west and north 
three windows in the back and one in each end, each | cides. and open to the east. 


five feet by two. The end walls extend 30 feet,the| {hough this plan may not please all, yet the writer 
remaining 10 without walls, being the over jet. [Bet-| thinks it a good one ; being handy both in harvest for 
ter if they were the whole 40 ft., to protect the over filling, and in winter for feeding. G. Catreut. 
jet shelter from N. W. and S. W. winds.—Eps.|—| #Yarrison Co., Ohio. ¥ 
a east sill is supported by posts set on stones plant- PETA 
ed i i y Rg Sis: a 
o poh tela which extend about 24 feet above WASHING SHEEP AND PUTTING UP WOOL. 
ee) RLS ; Ens. Onto Cuttivator :—I notice in the large 
a @. | quantities of wool annually produced in Ohio and New 
- : | York, a great deal of the wool poorly put up for mar- 
= > |ket. For the benefit of wool-growers generally, but 
abet - | more especialiy new beginners, I herewith give my 
, views upon the subject—the result of many years ex- 
2 - | perience in the business. 

To have good wool, and have it look well, the sheep 
should be kept in good condition the whole year.— 
Sheep may go a week or more before shearing, ac- 
cording to the heat and dryness of the weather. To 
have the wool right, the sheep, after washing, should 
be kept in a field well set with short grass, and free 
from black stumps and logs. The sheep should be 
washed in clear water, until the water leaves the wool 
clear. This can be done in a creek or river, taking 
care to have a clean outlet path, naturally, or made 
so by straw, gravel or boards. If there be no creek 
: |or river convenient, the washing can be done in a 
Stairs. in > | box placed in a small stream. The box should be 13 
teen tees Passage for Feeding. : | feet long by 34 wide and 34 deep, having a platform 
> a : \of 4 feet, with lath nailed across it, for the sheep to 

td pegs seat ee Re en : | walk out on ; or under a waterfall, if water is plenty, 
| : |and falls a sufficient distance, say 4 feet. 


When shearing, the fleece should be kept as unbro- 
- |ken as possible, and should be done in the following 
| Calves. Cows. : |manner: Place the cord on the table double, having 
pra : |each cord about 5 inches apart, with the loop from 
| > |you. Thisis the first step towards good rolling.— 
‘.< ‘i @. | When the fleece is shorn, leave the tops of the wool 
tn egeceees cceet | Out, take the neck in the left hand and the butt in the 
» ¥ right, hold the left fast and give the butt a slight jerk, 
At the south end a cow stable, 10 ft. clear of the | and the fleece will fall into a good shape for rolling. 
wall, and running back 20 feet to passage leading | Now remove al! tags, burrs, &c., spread or shove the 
from south door, back of which is a stall, 4 ft. wide,| fleece to a proper size, repairing all breaks that may 
for calves. Next a passage 7 ft. wide, at the back | be in it, patting with the hand to makeit firm. After 
end of which are the steps and “ Jacob’s ladder.”— | this is done, double the fleece by putting neck and 
Next is a horse stable 13 by 20 ft., containing four butt together; put in all the broken pieces of wool in 
stalls with mangers, next the above mentioned pas-/the butt, patting and keeping the fleece compact.— 
sage. Nextisa passage 6 ft. wide, designed partly | Now turn the side of the fleece next to you half over, 
as a store house for ploughs, harrows, &c. Next a| then turn the bellies to you, so as not to be on the 
stable 16 by 30 ft., including the wall, which can be| outside ; press the sides, and make it the proper 
converted into a good horse stable, or used for sheep ;| breadth and length, according to the size of the fleece. 
the latter is the principal use I shall make of it. The} To keep the fleece from breaking, lay your arm along 
passage leading into it from the over jet is 8 ft. wide,| the centre, and double over it, then draw out your arm 
and closed by two doors, (D D) meeting in the cen-| and place your knee on the fore end of the fleece, roll 
tre. This was designed to admit of a wagon or car- | from the tail, pushing tight with one hand as you roll 
riage being driven in for shelter, when the stable is with the other. When nearly rolled, take the knee 
not in use. The space back of the horse stable was from it and turn the fleece, with your breast pressing 
designed for a cutting room and passage from one | against it; turn in a little of the other end, pressing 
entry to the other. ithe fleece firmly with your breast. Now take the 
The frame work of the second story is 16 ft. high! fleece and lay it on the cord, tie tight, and when tied 
to the square. The floor is raised 18 inches above the lay it upon the table. If not a good shape, you can 
bottom of the mows, making less pitching up. The’ improve it by pressing it into the shape you desire. — 
large doors for driving in are hung on iron pulleys | After this is done, pack it away nicely inaclean room 
running on an iron railway, which [ think far prefer- or box, put a weight upon it, and you have it ready for 
able to wood, or being hung with hinges. market. Yours respectfully, 
The south mow is 20 by 40 feet, floor 18 by 40 ft., Dalton, O., April, 1855. Tuos. Reep. 


Frrexp Epitors:—I send youa description of a small 
barn I built for a farm of about 140 acres. The build- 
ing is 54 ft. long by 40 wide, with a cellar stabling 
open to the east, and an over jet of 10 ft. intended as 


| 





Passage. a 
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> r Horses. 


Over Jet, 10 by 54 ft 
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THE TALK ABOUT STARVATION. 


Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—I have this moment 
perused an article from the Tribune, upon the subject 
of a prospective famine! ‘This might have failed to 
arouse my anxious fears, had 1 not just noticed in 
another paper the announcement of a wonderful child 
born in Mississippi, and living just long enough to ut- 
ter three words, to wit, “ Seven years’ famine.” 

I must confess myself an unbeliever in all this ado 
about prospective evil. Surely the Tribune has not 
been abroad, this Spring, to behold with his unerring 
eye the great promise of welcome abundance, which 
every where meets the eye of the beholder, in a great 
variety of form, whether of bursting bud, giving prom- 
ise of boughs laden with luscious fruit, or of ten thou- 
sand fields of waving green—all rife with abundant 
promise. 

There is at this moment more than sufficient evi- 
dence of a plentiful yield of all that ministers to the 
comfort of man and beast, and it savors too much of 
mistrusting a kind Providence, to “ prophecy evil,” in 
view of so many merciful preparations for our con- 
tinued well being. We have had an unprecedented 
hard winter, attended with extreme scarcity and fancy 
prices; but I believe the people, not Providence, are at 
the root of the evil. Shallow plowing, speculation, 
and ascore of other kindred follies, have had an agency 
in bringing about this state of things. Letthe fermer 
be of good cheer, let the laboring classes and the poor 
take courage, for the “tree shall yield its fruit, and the 
earth shall bring forth its increase” in due time, and 
the heart of man shall be glad, whether “ Peace on 
earth” be a reality, or a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. W. J. Townsenp. 

Pleasant Valley, Muskingum Co., Apri] 21, 1855. 
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MANURE YOUR FRUIT TREES IN EARLY SPRING 


Almost every mail brings us inquiries relative to 
the manuring of fruit trees. Fertilizers should be 
applied to fruit trees in early spring ; for the sap first 
formed is that which contains at least the inorganic 
pabulum which has been rendered soluble during a 
long winter, and, therefore, occupies the first quantity 
of water taken from the soil by the tree in tie spring; 
and if the soil be deficient of the necessary ingredi- 
ents, they should be added, and our various articles on 
fruits and fruit trees will give the necessary manures 
required. The great mass of water passing through 
trees during the summer, acts but to dilute the por- 
tions of soluble materials already resident within the 
tree. It is true that new portions are being continu- 
ally taken up from the soil, but certainly in a much 
more diluted state. Ashes and soluble phosphates 
are found useful for most kinds of trees, while the 
disturbance of the soil insures the admission of atmos- 
phere. Manures containing the carbonate of ammo- 
nia, such as guano, should not be applied in spring, 
as they can only safely be used for fruit trees in the 
fall, thus permitting the soluble and more virulent por- 
tions to become divided overa large area before spring 
growth commences. This is not the case, however, 
with the improved super-phosphate of lime and some 
other manures, in which the ammonia exists as sul- 
phate, and not as carbonate of ammonia. Lime may 
be applied in moderate doses, fairly sub-divided by 
soil, around apple trees and such others as may need 
this fertilizer.— The Working Farmer. 

_ ~—eor-- 


Gone West.—Our esteemed friend, ANDREW Faiz- 
or, late of Bucyrus, has pitched his tent in Jasper Co., 
Iowa, upon a farm of 480 acres, of which he gives us 
a flattering account as to soil and location. So our 
good Ohio boys go to swell the empire of the West. 
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A CONVENIENT HITCH STRAP. 


Take an ordinary strap, 1} inches wide at one end, 
to which is attached a buckle to secure it to the bridle, 
gradually tapering to the other end, § inch wide, and 
about 64 to 7 feet long. Next, slip a stout iron ring 
small enough not to slip over the buckle or snap, to be 
attached at another point. A stout wrought iron snap 
to be stitched to the strap, about 4} to 5 feet from the 
bridie, and the strap is complete. 

When traveling, the snap is in the saddle-tree ring, 
giving the horse’s head the requisite play in turning. 
It is detached in a moment, and snapped into a ring, 
or staple, or piece of chain often found to posts. To 
hitch to any horizontal object, fork of a tree, or rail of 
a fence, the ring is snapped into, and from its being 
loose, accommodates itself to any sized object. With- 
out using the snap, you have the common tie-strap to 
use when necessity demands. 

Tt has, indeed, some strong pretensions to perfection. 
It is adapted to every conceivable use, and incompara- 
bly more convenient than any tie or buckle arrange- 
ment. Z. C. McExroy. 

Zanesville, O., April, 1855. [Medical Counsellor. 

To which Dr. Hills, the editor of the Counsellor, 
adds: We thank our correspondent for his commu- 
nication. The subject is certainly a practical one to 
most members of our profession. We take the occa- 
sion to speak of our own invention. It is a strap 
about five feet in length, of equal size throughout, with 
a snap on each end and having two rings, one of them 
stationary in the strap, about 15 to 18 inches from the 
free end of it, and the other sliding upon it. This, it 
will be seen is an imitation in principle of the old 
fashioned chain halter. Whether any better than that 
of our friend McElroy’s, we shall not undertake to de- 
termine. 
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DURABILITY OF ANCIENT COLORS. 
Mr. Gliddon, the antiquarian and traveler, lectured 
in Boston some years ago, in which he gave the an- 
nexed information respecting the composition of col- 
ors used by the Egyptians in their earliest and latest 
pictorial scenes—colors which, after the lapse of four 
thousand years, stands unrivaled in brilliancy and 
beauty : 
wy To begin with wnite. This is so perfect that 
after a lapse of four thousand years, its lustre is in- 
‘imitable. It was formed of pure chalk, by pounding 
|the various species of fossil, crabs, &c., that abound 
in Egyptian limestone quarries. YrLLow was yel- 
‘low iron ochre—found of all possible shades in the 
strata of Egypt and Nubia. Oxides of iron in their 
| natural state ; sometimes also burned, to vary the col- 
,or. Rep was red earthy bole in its natural state— 
| tritoxides of iron, in which is classed the colcotar, or 
“violet of vitriol.” BLus, comprising the costly Ul- 
_tra-marine, is sometimes an oxide of copper, frequent- 
ly an oxide of tron, and many Egyptian blues give 
|oxide of cobalt, under analysis. These artificial con- 
formations imply extreme chemical skill. Green was 
compounded of artificial metallic blues, and natural 
yellow ochres—and, as the blue itself was formed by 
vitrifying oxides of iron, copper, or cobalt with sand 
| and soda,in crucibles or in balls, subjected to the 
jheat of the furnace; and as blues and greens abound 
jin the painting, even of the pyramidal era, (or long 
before Abraham,) this not only explains that they 
were well acquainted with glass in those days—but 
that they knew how to color it, as is proved by relics 
lof all kinds of colored glass itself, abounding in mu- 
/seums, and by glass vases drawn on the monuments, of 
exquisite colors, produced by arts now lost. Brack is 
sometimes pure bone black—sometimes it is a black 
earth (oxide of iron) found in Nilotic mines. 
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These colors, in every shade, reduced to an impal-| 
pable powder by grinding, mixed with gum Arabic, 
and diluted with water, were those used by the Evyp-| 
tians, and were applied on the subject to be painted,| 
after the wall had been coated with a layer of stucco, 
prepared from gypsum, and the colors were Jaid on in 
ordinary fresco. The mummy cases have established 
that the ancient Egyptians also understood encaustic 
painting—with wax dissolved in naphtha.” 





EXPERIMENTS WITH CORN AND COB MEAL. 


Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—You will please in- 
form the readers of the Cultivator that owing to the 
lateness of the season at the time our proposition was 
made for “experiments in feeding stock,” [see No. 1. 
p. 6.] as also the urgent request of parties desiring to 
compete for the premiums, we have determined to 
postpone the reports until the first of January, 1856, 
and leave the field open to all other competitors that 
shall signify their intention before the first of Septem- 
bernext. This will give them the fall feeding season 
for experiment. We are pleased to find the farmers 
all deeply interested in these experiments, and we 
promise their co-laborers a valuable expose of facts in 
the end. Yours truly, Scott & Henpezs. 

“ Little Giant” Works, Cincinnati, April 1855. 





Tuat Cross-Cut Sawine Macuine.—In your Cul- 
tivator of the 15th, I see a short article headed “Cheap 
Cross-cut Sawing Machines,” which represents that 
such an article can be procured for $65. Now, you! 
very well know that I am decidedly opposed to all 
“humbugs,” and with some experience in the matter, 
I have come to the conclusion that any man who buys 
one of the above machines, throws away his money. 
I am myself a part owner of one that can now be 
bought for half the original cost, aye, for less than 
that upon a pinch. After paying for the machine, 
(which will saw emall logs only,) it costs more to cut 
my wood than it would to have it cut by the cord, and 
I have determined to use the “machine” no more. If 
you know of any one that wishes to be taken in by 
paying half the original cost for one of those sawing 
machines, refer him to me. A. W. Parker. 

Braceville, April, 1855. 

Cocurn vs. Cocuin.—In the Cultivator of April 1st, 
J. T. B. of Millwood, says that he had a Cochin China 
hen that laid '73 eggs—one every day until the 73d, 
and adds, beat this. A gentleman made me a present 
of a pair of Cochin China fowls the 2d day of last De- 
cember. The hen laid an egg the same day, (I don’t 
know how many before,) and has laid an egg every 
day but four since, making in all 140 eggs. They 
weigh 1 pound 9 ounces per dozen, making 18 lbs. 
3oz. If J. T. B., or any other gentleman beats this, 
I will report again when my hen gets through laying. 


Crark Lane. 
Hamilton, Ohio, April 24th, 1855. 
This takes the last of the old hats! Ca-da-cut ! 


Iowa State Cattre Assoctation.—Col. Claggett, 
President of the Iowa State Agricultural Society, has 
issued a proposition for the formation of a State stock 
company, for the purpose of buying and bringing im- 
proved stock to that State. It is proposed to raise a 
capital fund by shares of $10 each, to have an agent 
of the company select the stock and make purchases. 
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The stock to be exhibited at the State fair each year, 
and then sold at auction, and the proceeds re-invested 
in other purchases, after paying expenses, and also any 

rofits on sales to shareholders. This to continue at 
east five years, before any other disposition of the 
original capital shall be made ; and at the end of that 
time the shareholders to determine whether to dissolve 
the association or otherwise. 





MYSELF. 


From Hovusenoip Sones, By Maras. H. E. G. Argy 





Well, once I was a little girl, 
A-dwelling far away, 

My mother made the butter, 
And my father made the hay 


And I—I wandered, out of school, 
Amid the woodlands wild, 

And scorned the teacher’s measured rule— 
A harum-scarum child. 


Of thorny lane and meadow fair, 
My frock bore token sti!l; 

The wind would catch my yellow hair, 
And braid it at its will. 


The sun was busy with my faco— 
And still it shows it some ; 
And, on my neck, I know how high 

My dresses used to come. 


And I was smart, and all the springs 
On all the hills could show ; 

And, if there were some grammar things 
I didn’t care to know, 


l always knew how many boughs | 
The latest tempest broke, 
And just how far the woodpecker 
Had girdled round the oak. 


I knew the tree where slept the crows : 
And, on the water’s brim, 

I climbed among the hemlock boughs, 
To watch the fishes swim. 


I knew, beside the swollen rill, 
What flowers to bloom would burst ; 
And where, upon the south-sloped hill, 
The berries ripened first. 


Each violet tuft, each cowslip green, 
Each daisy on the lea, 

I counted one by one—for they 
Were kith and kin to me. 


I knew the moles that dared to claim 
The banished beaver’s huts ; 

And sat on mossy logs to watch 
The squirrels crack their nuts: 


And they winked slily at me, too, 
But never fled away, 

For in their little hearts they knew 
That I was wild as they. 


When Winter to the Spring-tide wore, 
Through slumps and sloughs I strayed, 
To list the splashing and the roar 
The mountain torrents made. 


Oh! that was glee ; and oft I turned 
In rapture from the shore, 

And said (I know not where I learned) 
The lines about “‘ Lodore.” 


There was a well-filled garret, where 
I hid on stormy days, 

And built bright castles in the air, 
And conned most ancient lays. 


And through the snares that Scott has sect, 
For fancy roamed with joy, 

Or, from some old and worn gazette, 
I hacked the rhymes of * Roy.” 


In mouseholes rare I hid with care 
Those relics of the Muse, 

And wondered who the Poets were 
That scribbled for the News. 


But when once more the skies were fair, 
And I the woods could win, 

For books and rhymes that charmed me there 
I did not care a pin. 





My mother saw my garments soiled, 
And thought it hardly right ; 
But, when I wished to go again, 
My father said I might. 


And now I am a woman grown, 
And strive to keep my hair 
Beneath the guidance of my ¢omb, 

And bind my dress with care. 


I thread the world’s unchanging maze, 
Through all Life’s fettered span, 
And seek to be in all my ways 
As proper as I can. 








I know ’t is hard such children wild 
In polished rules to train ; 
And, if I were once more a child, 
T'd——do just so again. 
- — oor 


The cautious woman writes her promise on a slate. 
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THE BEST KIND OF MULES. 


In the Cultivator of Aug. ist, 1854, we published 
an article from M. R. Cockerill of Nashville, Tenn., 
on the subject of Mules. A late No of the Louisville 
Journal has the following reply from Alfred Cohen, 
of Boyle Co., Ky. The Mule interest is becoming of 
such vast importance at the South and West, that a 
discussion by such eminent stock growers is entitled 
to careful consideration.—Eps. 

Mr. Cockerill’s views as regards the symmetry, 
spirit, action, and stamina necessary for a good and 
serviceable mule are correct. I am myself a mule 
raiser and have also driven mules for a number of 
years to the several Southern States, and use them al- 
so on my farm for the different agricultural purposes. 
Although I do not number quite as many teams as Mr. 
Cockerill, still from the quantity [ have handled, in 
different ways, I may consider myselfa judge. Never 
before have I heard the superiority of the Tennessee 
jacks and mules claimed over the Kentucky stock of 
that kind. 

Mr. Cockerill says that we force our jacks and 
mules, by a hot-bed growth, to be large animals—that 
we take size only into consideration, and, owing to our 
treatment, we have large, coarse animals, without spir- 
it, action, or stamina ; hence, according to Mr. C., the 
Tennessee jack and mules are more valuably and ser- 
viceable than the produce of Kentucky under her pre- 
sent system. Now, it is well known all over the Unit- 
ed States, where mules are used and sold, and the 
stock of Tennessee as well as other States comes in 
competition with Kentucky, that the Kentucky mules 
always command the highest prices, for their suyerior 
size, symmetry, style, and action. It is also known 
that Tennessee drovers, when in the Southern mar- 
kets, frequently say that their mules were purchased 
in Kentucky, for the purpose of giving them reputation. 
So much for the Kentucky name. It is also well 
known that the best jacks they have in Tennessee 
were raised in Kentucky, and we never sell our best 
jacks out of the State ; and, as far as our brood mares 
are concerned, their superiority isso generally ac- 
knowledged that it is not necessary for me to proclaim 
their merits. 

I know very well that many yearsago, when we first 
began to raise mules, an error prevailed here as regard- 
ded the qualities necessary for a good mule. Then 
they were generally judged by their size, and the largest 
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viceable than horses. They are also required for the 
drays in the city. 
In fact, all over the South the planters have now 
discovered by experience that the large mules are the 
/most serviceable ; that it is difficult at present for our 
drovers to se]! small mules anywhere. 
Cattle, horses, mules, and all other stock are gen- 
erally well treated in Kentucky. We are enabled to 
| treat our stock so well, owing to the luxuriance of our 


| blue grass pastures—the best grass for stock—which, 


from our latitude, soil, and climate, has so far done 
| better here than in any other State. 


THE AMERICAN BOBOLINK. 


From Wasuinoton Irvine’s CHRONICLES OF WoLFERT’s Roost. 





| T have shown him only as I saw him at first, in what 
I may call the poetical part of his career, when he in 
a manner devoted himself to elegant pursuits and en- 
joyments, and was a bird of music and song, and taste 
and sensibility, and retinement. While this lasted, 
he was sacred from injury; the very school boy would 
| not fling a stone at him, and the meanest rustic would 
| pause to listen to his strain. But mark the difference. 
| As the spring advances, and the clover blossoms disap- 

pear, and the spring fades into summer, he gradually 
gives up his elegant tastes and habits, doffs his poeti- 
cal suit of black, assumes a russet dusty garb, and 
sinks to the gross enjoyments of common vulgar birds. 
His notes no longer vibrate on the ear—he is stuffing 
| himself with the seeds of the tall weeds on which he 
| lately swung and chanted so melodiously. He has be- 
/come a ‘bonvivan,’ a gourmand—with him there is 
/nothing now like the joys of the table. In a little 
while he grows tired of plain, homely fare, and is off 
on a gastronomical tour in quest of foreign luxuries. 
We next hear of him, with myriads of his kind, ban- 
| queting among the reeds of the Delaware, and grown 
corpulent with good feeding. He has changed his 
| name in traveling. Bobolincon no more—he is the 
Reed-bird now, the much sought for tit-bit of the Penn- 
sylvanian epicures—the rival in unlucky fame of ihe 
ortolan! Wherever he goes, pop! pop! pop!—every 


j 


i 


| 
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rusty firelock in the country is blazing away. He sees 


his companions falling by thousands around him. 
Does he take warning and reform? Alas not he. 
Incorrigible epicure ! again he wings his flight. The 
rice swamps of thesouth invite him. He gorges him- 





mule commanded the highest price ; but we have learn- | 
ed by experience that style, symmetry, action, and) 
stamina are now taken more in consideration than size, 
although we still have in Kentcky mules from 16 to 17) 
hands high with as much style and action as a small | 
mule can have; and, as a sample of what Kentucky | 
can doin that line, a pair of mules may now be seen | 
in New York, which were sold to a gentleman of that | 
city by Mr. Gabriel Salter, of Garrard county, for $1,000. | 
They are over 17 hands high and have all the style and | 
action of fine horses. ' 

I suppose that Mr. Cockerill never was in Kentucky, 


self among them almost to bursting—he can scarcely 
fly for corpulency. He has once more changed his 
name, and is now the famous Rice-bird of the Caroli- 
nas. Last stage of his career, behold him spitted, with 
dozens of his corpulent companions, and served up, a 
vaunted dish, on the table of some southern gastro- 
nome ! 





Destroyinc Rats.—A correspondent of the Gen- 
essee Farmer gives the following method for destroying 
rats. He says: 


“ One day a stranger came to the house to buy some 


















for otherwise, from the experience and judgment he) barley,and hearing my father mention the difficulty he 
says he has in that kind of stock, I think he never| had in freeing the house of these disagreeable tenants, 
would have underrated our stock in the manner he has. he said he could put him in the way of getting rid of 
If he wishes to be undeceived in relation to our jacks| them with very little trouble. His directions were 
and mules, if he will visit Kentucky in the fall and| simply these : mix a quantity of arsenic with any sort 
attend some of our county fairs, I believe he will wet of grease, and plaster it pretty thick around at their 
only reverse his opinion, but consider himself amply | holes. The rats, he said, if they did not eat the poi- 
repaid for his trouble. |son, would soil their coats in passing through the 

It is well known that in the heavy lowlands of the holes, and as, like all furred animals, they are very 
South experience has proved that they require large | cleanly, and cannot endure any dirt upon their coats, 
mules that can throw weight in the collar to till their, to remove the offensive matter would lick their 
lands, provided they have the action to sustain their | fur, and thus destroy themselves. is plan was im- 
weight. Large mules are also required to work on| mediately put in practice, and in a month’s time not 
the canals in the North, they being found more ser- a rat was to be seen about the house or barn.” 
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DOCTORING CATTLE—HOLLOW HORN. 


Eps. O. Cutt. :—In the last number of your paper, 
page 118, I find an article on Doctoring Cattle, from 
which I differ a little from the writer on the subject of 
horn-ail. I do not wish to enter into controversy on 
the subject, but barely wish to give my experience in 
the matter, hoping to elicit the same from others. 
have treated a great many cattle that had the horn-ail, 
and have always found the symptoms to be, the eyes 
looking dead and glassy, the tail soft, the horns cold 
and hollow. When I speak of the horns being hol- 
low, I mean the pith is not there, as ina healthy state. 
My remedy is to bleed from the end of the tail, bore 
the horns, inserting with a syringe some salt and vin- 
egar, then give a few doses of Sloan’s Condition Pow- 
der, in a bran mash. [ have never known this rem- 
edy to fail. I have seen cattle that were perfectly 
crazy with the horn-ail, that were relieved immediately 
by boring the horns. Respectfully yours, 

Norwalk, O., April, 1855. A. B. Hoyt. 





Tue Crops 1n Warren County.—The prospect for 
fruit of all kinds was never better. If no killing frost 
comes in May, we may confidently look for the great- 
est fruit harvest ever known. We are well assured, 
from personal observation and authentic information, 
that we shall not have more than half a crop of wheat; 
clover and timothy look badly ; but oats are springing 
up finely. The farmers are busily engaged this week 
in planting corn and potatoes, in order to test the ad- 
vantage of an early beginning. The weatheris warm 
and genial ; the buds are bursting into blossom ; the 
ground is in fine order for tillage, so that on the whole, 
there is every reason to believe there will be a rich 
and abundant harvest.— Lebanon Star. 

LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 

April 15, 1855. 


(From the Scientific American.) 


Seep Pranters.—C. B. Borden, B. S. Borden, and 
A. R. McLean, of West Dresden, N. Y.: We claim 
attaching to the handle of an ordinary hoe, a chamber 
or box, B, which contains the corn or seed to be 
planted, said chamber or box being provided with a 
slide, D, having a slot or recess, h, in its lower end, 
which slot or recess may be increased or diminished 
in size by adjusting the small slide, E. 

The slide, D, being arranged as shown, so as to be 
operated by the finger of the operator, and the spiral 
spring, H, for the purpose of depositing the seed or 
corn in the holes or furrows in the earth made by the 
hoe, as shown and described. 


Prows.—T. J. Hall, of Tawakana Hills, Texas: I 
do not claim a cutting wheel in connection with a 
plow, as this has been done repeatedly. 

But I claim so hanging the cutter to the beam as 
that it may swivel therein, in combination with the 
supports at the edge of the wheel, substantially as se 
forth and described. 


Rakes and Hay Erevators.—Wm. J. Keeney and 
James R. Tarbox, of Switzerland Co., Ind. : We claim 
the combination of the apron, F, endless belt, M M, 
and elastic clearers, I I, either alone or in connection 
with two driving wheels, clutches, and a rake placed 
behind for the purpose of raking and elevating hay, as 
set forth. 


Szep Pranters.—I. W. McGaffey, of Syracuse, N. 
Y.: I am aware that a swinging fertilizer discharge 
valve, in connection with a seed planter of itself is 
not new. Also, that a tilt apron abruptly operated by 
cams to discharge accumulated seed let on to it by a 
separately driven slide or valve has before been em- 
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ployed, but the relative arrangement, construction, 
and operation of these parts has been different ; as 
substantive devices, therefore, or otherwise than as 
arranged and operating in connection, I do not claim | 
them. 
I claim the combination of the fertilizer tilt apron, 
K, with the seed distributing roller, F, constructed, | 
arranged and operating together, substantially as spe- | 
cified. 
MECHANISM BY WHICH APPROACHING VEHICLES OPEN | 
AND CLOSE GaTEs.—Enos Woodruff, of Elizabethtown, | 
N. J.: I claim, first, applying weights in manner spe- | 
cified, or any similar manner, to the operating the | 
gate. | 
Second, the application to such gates of the manner 
herein described, of causing both latches to lift at the 
same time. 
Third, the application of catches with one sidehigh- | 
er than the other, to a rotating gate. 
Fourth, the manner above described of preventing | 
|the tread of an animal from opening the gate, or any | 
mode analagous thereto. 


Harrows.—Charles Clareni, (assignor to Charles 
Clareni & George P. Field,) of New York City: I 
‘claim making the rotating harrow in flexible segments, 
as described. 


Rotary Harrows.—Lyman Brainard and Levi 
Newton, of Attica, N. Y.: We are aware that wheel 
shaped harrow frames have been used both without 
\rotation and with a compulsory rotation in one direc- 
|tion. 

But we claim the employment of the wheel-shaped 
harrow, when fastened upon a central point, so as to 
turn in either direction, for the purpose and in the 
manner set forth. 


Straw Currers.—Ira Rose, of Akron, Ohio: I do 
not claim the feed rollers: neither do I claim the 
knife, for these are well known, and in common use. 

But I claim the combination of the cam, H, yoke, I, 
and lever, J, with the rock shaft, K, an dpawls, M M, 
the above parts being constructed, arranged, and ope- 
rating in the manner and for the purpose, as shown 
and described. 


Straw Cuttrers.—David Russell, of Drewersburgh 
Ind. : I claim, first, knives, A A, in combination with 
the double crank, B, and lever, C, thereby giving to 
the knives an oscillatory reciprocating motion, by 
which means I obtain two shear cuts of the knives at 
each revolution of the double crank, B, as described 
and claimed. 

Second, I claim the cam lever, K, and crank, B, in 
combination with lever, J, and pawls, b b, ratchet, H, 
and feed rollers, G G, for the purpose of feeding the 
straw or other material to the knives, as set forth. 


Srraw Currers.—S. T. Sharp, of Danville, Mo. : 
I claim the arranging a circular knife, and a circular 
guard upon a common pivot, so that they will revolve 
one towards the other until they meet, each traveling 
the same distance ; or the arranging two knives (cir- 
cular) upon a common pivot, so that they will revolve 
towards each other until they meet. 


Srraw Currers.—-T. C. Simonton and Loren J. 
Wicks, of Paterson, N. J.: We do not claim the ad- 
justable throat piece, I, for that has been previously 
used. Neither do we claim, separately, the cylinder, 
C, with knives, D D, thereon, for they also have been 
used. 

We claim the combination of the cylinder, C, with 
the knives, D D, attached to its periphery and vibra- 
ting bed, F, constructed, arranged, and operating in 
the manner and for the purposes shown and described. 
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“Ouro CuLtivator.—Will the editors of this period- 


| ical please to inform us where they found Mr. P. Me- 


lendy’s remarks on the Roupe in fowls? Did you not 
copy it direct from “Miner’s Domestic Poultry Book,” 


/with the intention not to give credit? We believe 


you did; and we have not the charity to think that it 
was an oversight,” &c.—Northern Farmer. 
Arvotocy.—Now, if that is not putting a fellow 


| through his catechism right straight, we are no judge ! 


| Tried, convicted, sentenced! It’s of no use to invent 


|excuses now. So fancy us three editors, all on our 


| knees, together with “Our Baby,” and the Col’s Pony, 
| ready to acknowledge any thing. But, stand up Bro- 
| ther Miner !—author of Beekeepers Manual, Domestic 


~| Poultry Book, editor of Northern Farmer, (and, if we 
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COLUMBUS, MAY 1, 1855. | have omitted any thing pertaining to your notoriety— 


eT ‘| author of that, too,) and tell us as you are a Christian, 
Meetino or THe State Boarp.—Gen. Worthington | where you got that articlein the same No. of the Far- 
has called a meeting of the Ohio State Board of Ag-| mer as above, entitled “List of Pears, recommended 
riculture for to-morrow, (May 2d,) todecide upon some | by the Ohio Pomological Society, &c.,” with remarks 
plan of operations for the year. | written out by Mr. Bateham, for the Ohio Cultivator ? 
Sprinc has opened very favorably, and vegetation is |“ Did you not copy it direct from the Ohio Cultivator, 
making rapid growth. Some portions of April were | with the intention not to give credit?” You need not 
uncommonly warm, with fine showers, but the month | apologize We don’t care; we are used to having 
closed cooler and is now dry, so that more rain is anx-| Our editorials stolen all around. It do n’t rile us so 
iously hoped for. Travelers whom we have met from) bad as it does some folks who seldom write any thing 
the Valleys below, say the wheat is pushing on won- worth copying. Sit down now, Brother Miner, cate- 
derfully. Our Peach trees are going out of bloom,| chism is out. 
and the apple are in full feather. | Catrte For ILtrnois.—At several of the sales of 
Fruit Prosrectsin all quarters except the extreme | imported stock last fall, we met Dr. Geo. Green, late 
north are unquestionably good. We give a few ex-| of Dayton, looking as if he had designs upon our best 
tracts from correspondence and local papers, which we| Short horns. We see by a late No. of the Cincinnati 
think are reliable, | ee ee meme me > ’ chem sae 
: ; ed to have shipped some very fine animals for his farm 
Mr. BaTEHAM desires us to say that his constant | ; Dievasiianaen Ill. He “te the bulls Cato, (E. H. 
occupation out of doors, in tree-planting and other ru- 


ral labors must be his apology for any seeming neglect | 
of correspondence requiring his personal attention. 
What with getting Maclura Farm under way—five 
miles west of town, and planting a new thirty acre 
nursery, one mile down the Scioto, leaves him no leis-| 
ure moments at this time. 


Deatu or Hon. Cuauncey P. Hotcoms, of New 
Castle, Del. Little did we think, when we gave the 
parting hand to this gentleman, last Fall,—then in the | 
pride and strength of his manhood, that we should | 


meet him no more in this life. Mr. H. was enrap-| 
tured with what he saw of the West, while attending | 





|B. No. 11.261) Charlie and Major, and the heifers 


Blush and Rosey, the latter of the late Clark county 
importation. 


Founper 1n Horses.—One of our subscribers and 
a good horseman—Mr. H. Harris, of this county—see- 
ing the article of Mr. Cowee in the Cultivator for 
March Ist, says he has a better way to cure recent 
founder, which is to lead the horse in the water and 
let him stand four hours to take inflammation from his 
limbs, then bleed (in the mouth) and give him 4 |b. 


glauber salts. Mr. H. says this never fails. 


Anotner Way.—A California correspondent of the 


the Springfield Cattle Show, and bade us adieu, at this | Country Gentleman prescribes a table spoonful of alum 
very desk, with such an exultant spirit, that we count-| to be thrown into the horse’s throat, his tongue being 










ed on long years of friendship. His name has often 
appeared in our columns, as the champion of Agricul- 


tural right. To-day we learn that he is dead! and) 


the loosening of those ties wrings the tribute of a 
tear. A good man has fallen. 

ApvVERTISEMENTS.—See L. G. Morris’ new notice of 
stock catalogues.—Our Horsemen are out with their 
programmes for the season.—Agricultural Implement 
makers offer a great bill of fare.—Wool-growers notice 
the removal, &c., of the old Kinderhook Depot. 


Iowa. — Our old friend, Samuel Hollingsworth, 
who moved from Warren county, Ohio, to Lee county, 
Iowa, two years ago, gives us a great account of the 
fine, dry, healthy country in which he is located; also 
of the great vegetables of all kinds shown at their 


_ held out of his mouth and his head high; then let go 
|his tongue so he can swallow the alum and saliva. 
He has seen it tested often and always with success. 


Nationa. Inpustr1at Concress.—The Executive 
Committee of this association have decided to hold 
their tenth Annual meeting at Cleveland, on the 6th 
day of June next. Reports are to be made by a 
Committee on the Educational Statistics of the Unit- 
ed States ; a Committee to prepare a plan for uniting 
the Labor element of Society in the several States, as 
a political Party ; a Committee on Industrial Statis- 
tics of this country and of Europe. 

The meeting is to consist of Delegates from all As- 
sociations of Workingman and friends of Labor, and 
will remain in session several days, pursuant to the 
recommendation of the last Convention, held at Tren- 





fairs. The price of so lands, he says, is from 
$12 to $20 peracre. He concludes by inviting our 
readers to visit lowa just before harvest—a good many 
of our readers are there now—and see the waving 


ton N. J. Itis thought there will be a large atten- 
dance from the Northwestern States, in view of the 


| defeat of the Homestead bill, and the Repeal of the 


fields of grain, with the reel of the reaper flapping his; Missouri Compromise. 


wings, which beautiful sight, he says, may be seen for| 


many miles around. 


Anti-Scratcuinc Macuine.—A Yankee has brought 


out an invention called the “Patent Never Failing 


Four thousand bushels of potatoes, from Nova Sco-| Garden Preserver, or Hen-Walker.” It consists of a 


tia, were received at Boston on the 18th ult. 


| small instrument something like a spur, only consider_ 
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ably longer, which is attached to the hind part of the) 
hen’s leg, pointing at an angle of forty-five degrees | 
toward the ground. When the hen, with this instru- 
ment on her legs, enters the garden in the spring after 
the seeds, she puts her foot forward to scratch, the 
‘walker’ catches in the ground and forces her forward ; 
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Sweet Corn.—The Evergreen Sugar, and Sweet 
Sugar, are the earliest kinds, and most valuable for 
table use. It is planted in hills, two and a half feet 
apart, each way, and must be frequently worked.— 
Three or four plants in one hill are sufficient. It is 
a fact well known among farmers, that the richer the 


and thus in her efforts to scratch, she is walked entire- | land, the better the corn.—Kern. 


ly out of the garden! 


Tue County Farrs.—We are making up a list of 
times and places for the County Fairs to be held next 
Fall. Will officers of county societies keep us inform- 
ed of any appointments that may be agreed upon in 
this line? We are glad to notice the arrangements 
for the fall exhibitions going forward with so much 
spirit. Do not forget to be liberal and just to Ohio 
Agricultural papers in making up the premium lists. 
It will have a good influence all around. 


Tue Orcnarp will require looking to at this season. 
Destroy the worms’ nests by smoking them off with a 
spirit lamp, or rubbing them off with a swab on the 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


HovsEHotp Soncs anp oTHER Poems. By Mrs. H. E. 
G. Arey. Published by J. C. Derby, N. Y., 1855. 
254 pp. 

A few years ago, Miss H. E. G. of Cleveland, wrote 
some charming scraps and sketches for the Herald and 
other papers, among which was the spirited New 
Year’s Address for the readers of the Ohio Cultivator, 
published in vol. 3, for Jan. 1847. After acquiring a 
well merited popularity she was merged in the sea of 
matrimony, and her admirers mostly lost sight of her. 
During the last year our attention was drawn to the 


end of a pole dipped in lye, or by shooting them off| naive productions of a brilliant correspondent of the 


with a squib of powder in a gun. 
--eo + - 


NEW HAY PRESS. 


The Hay Trade may become one of our most profit- 
able branches of internal commerce. By saving what 
is annually wasted of our coarse feed, we should have 
a large surplus of hay to sell, unless we choose to keep 
more stock. A new Hay press has been invented, 
which is thus described in the Scientific American :— 
Eps. 


The patent which has been granted this week to 
Pells Manny, of Waddams Grove, I/I., relates to the 
lever press. It presses the bales into a square form, 
and the levers act so as to press them when moving 
both forwards and backwards; that is, no time is lost 
when one bale is pressed, in returning the followers 
to the point where they commenced, to press in the 
box, a second bale from the point where they commen- 
ced to return. There is no time lost, therefore, in 
running back the followers, and hooping the bale, as 
this is done while the box is being filled for the suc- 
ceeding bale. With a proper supply of hands this 
press can accomplish a great amount of work ina very 
short space of time. 

REE OR 

Destruction or Ants.—We give you a sure reme- 
dy—procure a large sponge, wash it well, press it very 
dry; by so doing it will leave the small cells open— 
lay it on the shelf where they are most troublesome, 
sprinkle fine white sugar on the spone (lightly over it) 
two or three times a day, take a bucket of hot water 
to where the sponge is, carefully drop the sponge in 
the scalding water, and you will slay them by the 
thousand, and soon rid the house of these troublesome 
insects. When you squeeze the sponge, you will be 
astonished at the number that had gone in the cells. 
—Phil. Ledger. 

Campnor vs. Pea-Bucs.—Having observed in the 
Horticulturist an inquiry relative to seed-peas damaged 
by bugs, I will offer a remedy, perhaps not new, but 
new to me. Four years ago, Jast spring, my seed- 
peas were more than half destroyed by bugs, the 
largest and best varieties being most injured. The 
summer following,] had boxes made, one for each 
variety, with a cover ; and when the peas were gath- 
ered, I put into each box, with a quart of peas, from 
six to eight bits of gum-camphor, the size of a large 
pea, and mixed them together, and closed the box.— 
The next spring there was not a pea injured. I have 
pursued the same course every year since, and have 
not had one pea affected by bugs.—Plough, Loom and 
Anvil. 





Home Journal, who had hid behind the euphony of 
“ Ellen Eyrie,” and we were wondering who she could 
be, when last week the post brought us a neat volume, 
from under the lady’s own hand, which sums up the 
several characters in Mrs. H. E.G. Arey, who has 
given the world a good book; and if any of our readers 
doubt our taste, let them send seventy-five cents to 
Mrs. Arey at Buffalo, N. Y., and she promises to send 


| them the volume, post paid. We give a specimen of 


Mrs. Arey’s Introductory in another column. 


Tue Crayon. A Weekly Journal, devoted to the 
Graphic Arts, and the Literature related to them : 
This is a very neat 16 page quarto, fairly indicated 

by its title. The elevation and refinement of a people 

is the best reform of the day. The Crayon is such 
an agency, and we welcome it to the field of its labors. 

Published by Stillman & Durand, 237 Broadway, New 

York, at $3 a year. 


JourNAL or THE U.S. Ac. Society ror 1854.—We 
have received this volume of 255 pages, for which we 
presume ourselves indebted to the editor, W. S. King, 
of Boston. It is well printed, and contains several 
valuable papers, chief of which is the essay upon the 
Grape and Vineyard, by Dr. J. A. Warder, of Ohio. 
A report on some diseases and insects affecting fruit 
trees, by Dr. T. W. Harris, of Mass. Together with 
several other good minor papers which have been pre- 
viously published, and some other longer and looser ar- 
ticles that should never have found their way into a 
State paper like this. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for May has been laid on our 
table by Santmyer, Periodical agent of this city. Go- 
dey is always prompt, and combines the useful with 
the beautiful, in a way to keep up his popularity with 
the ladies. The flub-dubs in the fashions for ladies, 
dresses are getting to be exquisitely objectionable, but 
Godey is not responsible for the origin of his fashion 
plates, though they do loom out horribly. 

Tue Genius or THE West has weathered the hard 
winter which has proved fatal to so many of its co- 
temporaries, and comes out this Spring looking as 
fresh and vigorous as ever. The editors, Messrs. 
Coggeshall and Kinney, have labored with commen- 
dable diligence to make their publication deserve suc- 
cess. We hope this may result in a liberal patron- 
age as it deserves. The Genius costs but $1 a year. 
Address W. T. Coggeshall, Cincinnati, O. 

Tue Carotina CuLTIvVaToR is a new and neat 32 
page monthly, published at Raleigh, N. C., by W. D. 
Cooke. The Agricultural literature of the South is 





becoming a marked and admirable feature. 
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HAMMON'’S IMPROVED OX-BOW FASTENER. 


The above figures are views of an improvement in 
Ox Yokes, for which a patent was granted to Heman 
B. Hammon, on the 16th of May, 1854, which is thus 
described in the Scientific American : 

The nature of the invention consists in securing 
over the end of the bow, the ferrule, c, fig. 3, and se- 
curing the bow in the beam, a, fig. 2, with the wash- 
ers, e and f, figs. 6 and 7. a ais one-half of the yoke 
beam made in the usual manner, showing the bow, 5, 
secured in the yoke beam by the ferrule, c, and the 
washers, ef. ¢, fig. 3, is a view of the ferrule before 

’ it is secured to the bow. d, fig. 4, is a longitudinal 
sectional view of the ferrule. & is a groove to receive 
the projection, g, of washer,e. j is a concave in the 
upper end of the groove, from three-eighths to one inch 
in length, to prevent the top of the ferrule from spread- 
ing apart when the ferrule is on the bow. // are ap- 
ertures, two or more, to receive the projection, 9, after 
it has passed down the groove, k. The apertures, 7 /, 
and projection, g, are to hold the bow in the yoke 
beam, as at a, fig. 2. The object of having one, two, 

or more apertures in the ferrule, is to suit it to any 
sized necks. e¢ and f are views of the washers. h is 

a hole through the washer to receive the pin, ¢; the 

pin, 7, and hole, h, is to prevent the washer, é, from 
being disconnected from the ferrule, c, if by accident 
the bow should be raised up through the yoke beam, 
as shown in fig. 1, and the washer, e, should be raised 
out of the lower part of the aperture, /, as shown in 

fig. 1. gg are screws to firmly secure the washer, f, 

to the top side of the yoke beam ; m, is a screw to se- 
cure the ferrule to the bow. Fig. 5 is a view of the 
bow with the ferrule attached. 

It will be observed that the washer, fig. 8, has an 
oblong opening in it; this is to make it adjust itself 
to a yoke, the surface of which is either straight or 
hollowed, as in the old-fashioned kind. The claim of 
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| this patent is for the combination of the ferrule, c, or 
|its equivalent, and the washers, ¢ and f, for fastening 
| ox bows, as thus illustrated and described. 

| More information respecting this improvement in 
|ox yokes may be obtained by letter addressed to the 
| patentee, Mr. Hammon, at Bristolville, Trumbull Co., 
Ohio. See advertisement. 
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THE RESCUE GRASS. 


| For some time past we have noticed a good deal 
|said in some of our Southern papers about the Rescue 
| grass, principally by B. V. Iverson, of Columbus, Geor- 
gia. Of the local merits of this grass we know noth- 
\ing further than what appears in those papers; but 
|having noticed that Mr. Iverson has an agency in 
| Ohio for the sale of his seed, it is proper that our farm- 
ers should know what is thought of it by persons com- 
|petent to judge. We do not wish to interfere with 
anybody’s speculation, but as we remarked in our 
| Chapter on Grasses,” in last number, such extreme 
|experiments—that is by so far changing the latitude— 
‘generally prove a dead failure. In this case we do 
|not choose to venture an opinion further, but give a 
few extracts from an article by the well known editor 
\of the Southern Planter, Frank G. Ruffin, of Richmond, 
| Va. In the Apri] number of his journal, Mr. Ruffin 
| says :—Eps. O. Curr. 

A correspondent and subscriber requests us to give 
jour opinion of the Rescue grass, which, as many of 
|our readers know, is a grass newly introduced into 
|this country, and patronized by Mr. Iverson of Geor- 
|gia, who has given it the name it bears because he 
asserts it to be a remedy for nearly all the ills that 
| land is heir to, first-rate for hay in summer and graz- 
ing in winter, and the greatest discovery yet made for 
improving good land and renovating exhausted soil.— 
We give our opinion reluctantly, because it is almost 
a personal matter with Mr. Iverson to dispute the 
| merits of his grass, and because we fear we offended 
him, or came near it, in declining an agency for the 
sale of it about a year ago. And really,it is unpleas- 
ant to fight the battles of the public with every indi- 
vidual who has an enthusiastic admiration for his own 
stock, grass, grain, pea, machine, implement or inven- 
ition. Still we must try and do our duty, which is in 
this instance to say that we attach no peculiar value 
to the Ceratochloa Breviaristata, or Rescue Grass of 
Mr. B. V. Iverson, of Columbus, Georgia. 

The price of the seed, $5 per peck, with an obliga- 
tion on the part of the purchaser to raise none for 
sale, is too much to pay, and it creates a monopoly to 
which we object decidedly, and which no farmer should 
desire, if really anxious for “every farmer in the South 
to possess and cultivate” it. 

Four years is time enough to establish, by disinter- 
ested testimony, some of the merits of this grass, and 
though a diligent reader of the Soil of the South, the 
Southern Cultivator and the Alabama Cotton Planter, 
we have seen no testimony of the kind, so that the 
“experience” of others seems not to have endorsed 
Mr. Iverson. 

The grass is an annual ; and we hold that none of 
that family of grasses can be invaluable, or very valu- 
able even, as the seed have to be sown every year, or 
have to seed themselves. 

Mr. Iverson’s assertions prove too much, and until 
the laws of vegetable growth are changed, as in the 
case of Jonah’s gourd, we cannot believe that any an- 
nual plant will keep cattle well, summer and winter, 
improve the land, and seed itself. The blue grass 
sods of Kentucky cannot doit. We do not mean to say 
that Mr. Iverson does not believe all he utters about 
his grass; he may be an enthusiast, and enthusiasts 
believe every thing about their idea of the moment.— 
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But we mean to say that we do not believe one-tenth| nured, when first used, and afterward every winter.— 

of what he has told the public. So much we have a| The richer the ground is made, the finer will be the 

right to declare, without just cause of offence, and | plants. 

without being construed to attack any one’s veracity.| Brans.—Of these there are two distinct varieties ; 
Since writing the above we have seen Mr. J. C.|the Dwarf or Bush-Beans, and the Running or Pole 

Gates of Chesterfield, who bought last fall one peck Beans. The best varieties of Bush-Beans are the 

of Rescue Grass, and seeded it about the middle of | Early Siz- Weeks Bean—the earliest variety known ; 

September on land of medium quality, guanoed with | the Speckled Valentine Bean, the most productive ; and 

200 Ibs. good Peruvian, per acre. He says that now,|the China Red-Eye, a very good variety. — 

the 14th day of March, the grass, which has never| It is not well to plant Beans too early in spring, as 





been grazed, is as high as his finger. they are tender when young, and liable to be killed by 
anal frost. In planting, they are dropped in drills, two or 
CULTURE OF GARDEN VEGETABLES. three Beans together, and ten or twelve inches apart. 


The drills should be twenty-four inches apart. The 
Appended to the work on “Practical Landscape | seed is covered with ground to the depth of an inch. 
Gardening,” by G. M. Kern of Cincinnati, recently | When they come up, it is generally necessary to thin 
noticed in our columns, is a chapter on the culture of| them out, in order to give those that are left, more 
garden vegetables, which is so practical and concise | room to grow. The space allotted to them in the 
that we are induced to make pretty free extracts for | garden should not all be planted at the same time, but 
the benefit of our readers who are not yet so fortunate at intervals of a week, or two weeks, whereby there 
as to possess the book : | will be provided a constant succession of green Beans. 
AsPaRaGus.—Asparagus is a quite well known and | The Snap-Bean (Valentine) may be planted at differ- 
highly esteemed vegetable. It varies much in strength | nt times during the summer, as it stands the heat 
of growth, according to the soil in which it is grown. better than any other kind. The soil, for Beans, 
Substantial, loamy soil is the best adapted for it. J¢| Should be well manured, in order to bring them to per- 
cannot be too richly manured. To raise a bed of As-| fection in the least possible time. ; 
paragus, the seed should be sown thinly, in drills, after| Pole Beans are used either shelled, as the Lima 
being soaked for a few days in water. If the young | Bean, or green, as the While Dutch, the Wren’s-Egg 
plants are afterward kept clear of weeds, and the | Bean, and other varieties. The Lima Bean is planted 
ground well hoed about them, they will obtain suffi- | in hills, five feet apart,each way. Itis a rapid, strong 
cient strength during the first year to bear setting out, | STOwer, and requires strong poles. The soil should 
the second spring, into the beds in which they are to 20t be too rich, as, if so, it has a tendency to run to 
remain. Plants of one or two years oldare, however, | Vines instead of pods. The other varieties of pole 
generally to be found for sale in the seed stores ; and | Beans, used green, may be planted in hills, three feet 
in raising Asparagus for table use, it is best to pur- | apart each way. They are not of so strong growth 
chase of these, thus saving a year’s growth and atten- | as the Lima Beans ; are often planted with corn, and 
tion, which would otherwise be lost. The patch or | when raised alone, do not need such stout poles as the 
bed into which Asparagus is to be transplanted, should Lima Bean. 
be prepared with great care. The most convenient) Pras.—There is an endless variety of this family. 
size for beds is, from four to five feet wide, and as long The earliest, and those producing the largest seeds, 
as desired. In these beds, the ground should be very | are the most esteemed. The Landreth’s Extra Early, 
deeply dug, (trenched,) and profusely manured. To/|is known everywhere to be the earliest of all Peas.— 
throw rotten wood and decayed vegetable matter of Early Frames are from eight to ten days later than 
any kind as a bottom layer, into the bed, will be found the Extra Early. For a later supply than these afford, 
useful. In short, the richer, deeper and mellower the | it is best to plant the very largest varieties, called the 
ground is made, the more luxuriant and tender will the | Marrowfat. These are either dwarf or higher grow- 
Asparagus be. The plants should not be set out until) ing. The Blue Imperial Dwarf is an extremely sweet 
just as they begin to push or give evidence of return- variety. 
ing life, in spring. This should be carefully attended) Peas are sown in rows, which are laid off, two to- 
to, in order to make them uniform in coming up.—_| gether, and three feet apart. The peas are sown tol- 
They are set four or five inches deep in the ground, erably thick in the drills, and should be covered with 
in rows twelve inches apart both ways. The beds well-rotted manure, finely pulverized, to protect them 
must be filled every winter anew, with manure and) from severe frost. They are supported by brush, 
earth, that the roots may be always six inches below firmly sunk in the ground, along the rows. They may 
the surface. In the spring, the beds should be well be sown as early in spring as the ground can be 
dug with a fork, not with a spade. A layer of salt worked, as they are hardy when once out of the 
applied to the surface of the beds, in spring, is highly ground. When hoeing them, it is best to hill the 
beneficial to the plants. 'ground along the roots and stems. The early end 
Ruvaaks, oR Pre-PLant.—The foot-stalk of the leaf, ‘ate varieties are sown at the same time, and form a 
of Rhubarb, or Pie-plant, is used in the kitchen, and atural succession. The Early Frame may be sown 
is highly esteemed as an esculent. There are several &t different intervals, in smaller quantities, to have a 
varieties, which bear different names in various places, Continuous succession. The ground for the early va- 
A small variety, with purple tinted foot-stalks, is the | ™etes should be rich; the Marrowfat peas being 
earliest in spring. The Victoria, a variety lately in-| Strong growers, do not bear well if planted in too rich 
troduced, is the largest and most esteemed of all. The | 8°l. 
root of the Rhubarb may be divided into as many dif-| Oxnra, is a vegetable highly esteemed by many per- 
ferent parts as there are eyes, each of which will grow, | sons, as an ingredient in soups and stews. The seed 
if planted out. When it is desired to raise them from is planted in drills, the plants ten or twelve inches 
seed, this should be sown in good ground in the gar-| apart in the row. The drills should be two or three 
den, or better yet, early in the spring, in hotbeds.— | feet apart. The beginning of May is the best time to 
They may then be transplanted or set out during the sow the seed, which should be put thickly in the 
summer. Beds for Rhubarb may be placed in any | ground, as only part of it is likely to come up. It re- 
part of the garden, where the soil is not so wet as to | quires, like al] other vegetables, careful tending, while 
rot the roots in winter. The beds should be well ma-' growing. The soil can not be made too rich for it. 
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LADIES DEPARTMENT, 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF DOMESTICS. 


One of the most frequent sources of trial to an 
American housekeeper, is the kitchen help. Either 
no help can be obtained, or it is of a very poor quality. 
In the country the first of these is perhaps the greater 
evil, in the city, the latter. So long as immigrants 
from other lands continue to swarm to our shores, help 
of some kind wil! doubtless be abundant, but the aver- 
sion of fereigners generally to a farming life, and their 
desire to congregate together, make it difficult to 
place them where most needed—in our small villages 
and rural districts. 

Work in some one else’s kitchen has come to be con- 
sidered so menial! that few Americans will engage in 
it. To those who have been brought up with the cry 
always in their ears, ‘all men are created free and 
equal,” the necessarily subordinate position of a ser- 
vant, is peculiarly irksome, the more so asin many 
families their position is rendered far more unpleasant 
than necessity requires. More comfort to both parties 
might often be secured by a change in the treatment 
of domestics, and new ones could more readily be 
procured after such change than before. 

Too little thought is generally given to this subject. 
There is perhaps no relation in life where more wis- 
dom, patience, principle and self-control are required 
for the proper discharge of duty than this. Number- 
less duties are required of hired help, while the em- 
ployer seldom inquires whether she may not owe some 
other return besides food and wages. Let the “Gold- 
en Rule” always be remembered, and let us often 
think how should I like to bave a daughter or sister 
treated were she obliged to “work out.” 

We do not mean that they should be placed on an 
equality with the family—we should not under ordina- 
ry circumstances expect that for a daughter, but their 


comfort should be considered in numberless instances | 


where it is overlooked. 

Be not too exacting but remember that like your- 
selves they are liable to become weary or ill. 

Do not consider a part of your business to find fault 
with them whenever any occasion will warrant. The 
same principle which should govern us in the care of 
children is applicable here—manifest your approbation 
for every thing that will bear it, and censure as little 
as possible. Treat them perseveringly as though you 
supposed they intended to do right, even though you 
know it be not the case, and instead of finding fault 
when a thing is done wrong, wait if possible, till it is 
to be done again, then remind them of their previous 
forgetfulness, and explain your wishes anew, and you 
will be far more likely to accomplish a permanent im- 
provement. 

Never raise your voice or speak in an angry or exci- 
ted manner—speak deliberately and calmly, however 
great the annoyance, or if you cannot control your 
voice, be silent till you can, and you will not only have 
gained a great victory over yourself but remedy the 
evil far more surely. Add praise for something well 
done at the same time that you censure, if possible. 

A “fresh hand” is often little help to an overworked 
housewife, but exercise patience, go about with them 
and show them a few days if necessary, and under 
proper management even the most stupid will improve. 

Frequent changes are often a great annoyance, but 
the privilege of change is as great for the housewife 
as the girl. If they can do better elsewhere, they 
have the same right to go, that persons employed in 
any other relation have. Always treat them kindly 
and considerately, and do them a favor when you can, 
and they will be less inclined to leave. 
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Much is said about woman’s work being poorly paid 
in comparison with man’s and this is true, yet how few 
are willing to increase the wages of their “girls” ever 
so slightly. If you do not make them equal to man, 
give them what you consider fair, and in addition al- 
ways give them time for attention to the wardrobe, for 
improvement of the mind by reading or studying, for 
visiting with friends, &c., better make some definite 
arrangement about this, giving them their evenings or 
a certain portion of the afternoons for this purpose, 
‘and much good feeling will thereby be secured. 

' AR. 


LETTER FROM MRS. GAGE. 


Premiums AT Farrs—A Goop Succestion. 


Mrs. Batenam :—I have noticed in both the Culti- 


|vator and Farmer, remarks about premiums to be given 
,at our State and County Fairs. The awarding of dol- 
lars has always seemed an unsatisfactory way of re- 
warding merit, particularly to the ladies ; and the idea 
of silver drinking cups and goblets,in this age of tem- 
|perance and cut glass, seemed also preposterous. In 
|my travels, I have been invited now and then to the 
|house of our earnest agriculturists, and have been 
shown the beautiful awards given to their energy and 
|perseverance. At one place, at the residence of Mr. 
Wm. D. Pierce, of Clark county, O., I was shown, I 
think, over a dozen silver cups, goblets, &c., which 
had been awarded for his fine cattle, mules, sheep and 
other stock. But I noticed these brilliant articles of 
|exquisite workmanship, had to be brought out of a 
dark closet, and when examined for a moment, re- 
|turned to their quiet and silent retreat. Probably not 
|one visitor in ten was shown these treasures. (It was 
|by accident that [ was permitted the privilege ; for a 
|modest man or woman of course will not parade their 
own merits to the eye of guests, unasked ;) and thus 
|these awards remain unseen and unused, year after 
year, an anxiety to the owners, and a temptation to 
| pilfering hands. 

I could not help thinking, how grand would have 
been this expenditure of money appropriated to fine 
pictures, portraits of animals, statuetts, and other 
adornments for the home. Pictures that would-chain 
the attention, and speak a moral to the heart, or give 
a thought of beauty, grace, taste and harmony to the 
mind, that would carry pleasure to the whole being, 
through that subtle conductor, the eye. Such things 
|placed before children, would have a ten-fold opera- 
tion. They would be continual prompters to effort, 
and at the same time refine the taste, cultivate the 
understanding, embellish and beautify the home, and 
make even a humble domicil a studio of art and re- 
finement. Every guest that entered the house would 
see without asking questions, and be silent, and care- 
fully admonished to be up and doing in the advance- 
ment of society. 

There is no estimating the effect of a good engra- 
ving, (and very splendid ones can now be obtained for 
a few dollars,) on those that, day by day, look upon 
them. I never go into a room where there are pic- 
tures, without a feeling of pleasure as I look, and they 
lead my mind away into channels of thought, very 
often, which but for them would have been left unex- 
plored. 

The amount now given in premiums in this country 
is a very considerable sum, and a new impetus would 
by their aid be given to artistic merit. I once re- 
ceived five dollars at a county fair by way of premi- 
ums. It was money, and as money passed away, and 
left no trace behind. Had it been a good book, or 
pleasant picture, it would still have been a pleasure. 
What say the Cultivator girls ; would they not rather 
have pictures and books than dollars and silver cups? 

St. Louis, Mo., April, 1855. F. D. Gace. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. CUTLER. 
Srrinc—Its Treasures and Teacuincs. 
Home Cottage, near Dwight, Lil, April 17, 1855. 

Dear Nieces :—It is a very Jong time since I have 
had a friendly chat with you, but this afternoon the 
fresh breezes of Spring, and the music of birds that 
have come back to spend the Summer with us, and 
the awakening of vegetation from its winter slumber, 
make me feel young again, and | long for a peep at 
your rosy cheeks and laughing eyes. 

A Spring day, especially a genuine April day in 
April, so long passed over to May, that we almost 
feel the old saw a fable, 

‘* April showers, make May flowers,” 

gives a buoyancy and gladness to the spirit that fair 
days in other seasons fai] to inspire. Perhaps it is 
the sudden relaxation of that muscular tension that 
winter gives, perhaps the inspiration of hope that the 
season will be crowned with plenteousness, and per- 
haps, higher than all, in the consciousness that Spring, 
with its resurrection of buried life, is but the beautiful 
emblem of our own reawakening, when we shall have 
laid down to sleep through the winter of death. 

Three days ago I went out to look at the plot which | 
was last summer so rich with fragrance and bloom.— 
There was only a dark mass of earth apparent, a 
dreary, dreamless bed it seemed, with a few withered 
stalks. Many of my perennials had perished with the 
intensity of the winter, and I went in, feeling a thrill 
of desolation. I had promised myself such a harvest 
of flowers without tendance this season, as the reward 
of my care during the past. Now, not a green leaf 
gave token of life. Buta few minutes since, I went 
out to take another survey of the premises, and lo ! at 
the inspiring touch of Spring, even the seemingly 
dead were in part revived, and where the convolvulus | 
had flaunted gaily, and the sweet mignonette had 
filled the air with perfume, the young plants had made 
haste to put on their robe of green, and look out upon 
the light of a new floral year. 

I looked at them for a few minutes with mute sur- | 
prise, so unexpected was their early resurrection, and 
then I turned away, saying, you shal! be my teachers. 
How often have I tried to nurture thoughts of truth, | 
of love and duty, to inspire a reverence for the beau- 
tiful, because it is of God’s creation, and when I had 
hoped that my efforts were not all unblest, some win- 
try blast has for a time withered all, and I have felt) 
that there was little to be hoped from my labors. But | 
by and by, when I least looked for it, some germ of | 
truth, some bud of beauty sprang to light, and I found | 
the promise true and unfailing, “ He that goeth forth | 
weeping bearing precious seed, shal! doubtless come | 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” | 

Those who are yet young and enthusiastic, as youth | 
should ever be, hope much from their influence upon 
those that surround them. There may be a wintry 
time, when their hopes will be less buoyant, when 
they will feel that they have almost labored in vain ; | 
but never despair. Good is, in its nature, imperisha- | 
ble, and with the young you find a soil ready to re- 
ceive the precious seed. The strong heart of age may 
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to cast away every trace of yearning love, has become 


lonly the self-sustained and strongly individualized 


man, then the love of a_gentle sister is seen through 
other eyes, and a rainbow radiance lends its charins 
to the past. 

Teachers who have almost grown weary in well 
doing, contending against the obstinaey and wrong 
headedness of pupils surrounded by ungenial influ- 
ences, may comfort themselves w ith the assurance 
that there will be a resurrection for all the words of 
love, spontaneously uttered, all the tender admonitions 
that they have been compeiled to give, and the world 
will be better for their influence, however humble, just 
as the air is sweeter for the odvrous breath of the 
simplest flower. 

Since [I sat down to write, my table has been cov- 
ered with little mystie pledges of beauty. How 
strange! Little pale green envelopes, containing 
minute particles in dark brown cases, whisper of the 
varied tints of the rainbow. Doubly dear will each 
blossom seem, because it will whisper of the friends 


through whose kindness and iove they were sent to 


minister to our happiness. And among these came 


|two wondrous packages of seeds from dear, dear 


friends across the vcean. The Bloom Iso much ad- 
mired while in England, that my friend has sent me 
two packages, one of yellow and one of white. When 
Linnens first looked upon this plant in its fragrance 
and beauty, he fell on his knees and thanked God that 
he had created so beautiful a flower. Perhaps it may 
not abide the rigor of our winters, but we shall sow it 
and tend it with thoughts of love for the absent. 


Dear girls, plant a few flowers, if you have only a 
square yard of earth, or if you can only strew the seeds 
between the crevices of brick in the paved walks of 
your city homes, and you will be a thousand times re- 
warded for your care. A Jittle thought, a little atten- 
tion, and fruits and flowers will render the humblest 
home attractive and lovely. A slip from a neighbor’s 


| grape vine, a spray from a friend’s honeysuckle, which 
| you can coax them to let you lay down for a season 


so that it may take root, a few currant slips that your 


neighbors would throw away in trimming the luxuri- 


ant growth of their own, and you will soon have luxu- 
ries in place of stinted fare. Now is the time to heed 
well the old injunction, “In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand, for 
thou knowest not which shall prosper.” 
Your affectionate 
Aunt Patience. 


+ eee + 


ABOUT A NICE JELLY OR SPONGE CAKE. 

Dzar Mrs. Batenam:—While I was away I learned 
how to make a nice cheap cake, suitable both for jelly 
or plain cake, as you choose. When the neighbors 
had got a taste of it, they all wanted a recipe, and I 
don’t know how many of them have taken to my new 
Scarcity Cake. It is made in this way : 


One tea cup of sugar, three eggs well beaten to a 
foam, one teaspoonful of cream tartar, and half tea- 
spoonful soda. This will make paste enough for two 


indeed fail to nourish the germs of virtue, the careless | baking plates full, for jelly cake, or one plain cake, 
and world-soiled may listen for a moment, mere way- Which should of course be made thicker. For jelly 
side hearers, but into the young and tender heart, no cake, bake thin on plates, and while the cake is hot, 
seed of truth was ever lovingly cast that did not at spread the jelly over it, and then roll the cake into a 
some future day bring forth its tenfold harvest. | kind of cylindrical coil. When wanted for use, cut it 

Sisters, who often feel that the sterner, ruder nature | across, in slices. You will find this a quick made and 
of their brothers scarcely yields to their influence, | palatable jelly cake. If you use this recipe for plain 
know little how, in after years, those tokens of love | cake, add such spices as you like best to the above. 
are cherished. Then the chaotic elements have all | This is particularly convenient for people in cities, 
become harmoniously combined, then obstinacy has | who cannot obtain milk at all times, for making up 
grown into manly firmness, and coarseness into | pastry. Very truly, Sun Bonner. 
strength. When the repellant spirit, which seemed | Hazel Dell, O., April, 1855. 
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Encouraged by the preference which has been given to our 
Machines wherever they have been introduced, we take pleas- 
ure in announcing to the Farmers and Planters of the United 
States, and to Dealers in Agricultural Machines generally, that our 
arrangements for the year 1855, are on a scale sufliciently extensive 
to enable us to fill our increasing orders, with promptness ard de- 
spatch. We shall continue to adopt every alteration that experi- 
ence suggests, and thorough test proves tobe valuable. Our man- 
ufacturing facilities, including steam labor-saving machinery and 
tools, are unequalled in extent and completeness, by any similar 
establishment in the world; and each branch—Iron, Wood, Foun- 
dry Work, and Finishing, is under the immediate superintendence 
of acompetent and experienced partner, who personally inspects 
materials and workmanship. We employ competent workmen, and 
have no job or piecework done. In our long experience, our deter- 
mination to make each article the best of its kind, in our superior 
manufacturing facilities, in the regularly increasing popularity of 


anty that can be given, that our machines are unequalled in the 
quality of their work, durability, convenience, and cheapness. 
>A MEDAL was awarded to WHEELER’S POWER AND 
THRESHER, at the recent Crystal Palace Exhibition in New York. 
WHEELER’S PATENT ENDLESS-CHAIN RAILWAY HORSE 
POWER. 

These Horse Powers are unrivalled for driving all kinds of Farm- 
ers’, Planters’ and other Machinery, which admits of being driven 
by Horse Power. They are made for either one or two horses, and | 
their superior merits, in point of durability and ease of running, are 
fully established ; while their compactness and simplicity, light- 
ness, and greater length and width, of Treading Floor and Stall, 


ciated by those who have tried them. Several thousands are in 
use, some of which have threshed over 100,000 bushels, and though 
our present Powers are much improved over the old ones of the 
same kind, yet the latter are still good. Over 1000 of them were | 
sold by us and our agents the past season, (a larger number than | 
in any previous year,) thus proving their increasing popularity. 

WHEELER'S PATENT COMBINED THRESHER AND WIN- 

NOWER. 

This Machine is alate invention. It was got out three years 
ago, after a long series of experiments resulting ina machine which 
performs the three operations of Threshing, Separating and Wni- 
nowing, with as much dispatch, and as few hands and horses as 
are required to thresh and separate only with other machines, and 
although designed for so complicated work, it is yet a model of sim- 
plicity and compactuess. The entire running parts are driven by 
the main belt and one small band. 
perfect machine in use for Threshing and Winnowing. Driven by 


or twice that quantity of oats per day. 


Louis, Mo., and also two letters from gentlemen who have the ma- 
chines in use, showing the estimation in which they are held, pre- 
mising that these two are about an average of many other similar 
letters, which we can show. 


WHEELER’s CoMBINED THRESHER AND WINNOWER.— We take 
pleasure in laying before our readers the following extract from a 
letter just received by us from a very respectable individual in Cape 
Girardeau County, Mo.,to whom we sold one of these machines 
about a week ago, with the understanding that if it did not work 
to his satisfaction he could return it to St. Louis at our expense.— 
It will be recollected that the manufacturers warrant these ma- 
chines to thresh and clean from 150 to 200 bushels of wheat per 
day, or twice that quantity of oats.—Valley Farmer of Aug., 1853. 


Coe 








our Machines wherever they are used, and in our unrestricted war- | 
ranty, we trust the public will continue to find the strongest guar- 


give them advantages over other Powers, which are highly appre- | 


| and is capable, by changing Horses and elevating the Power, prop- 
| erly, of threshing much faster than we stated above, it is a very 
popular Machine in some sections. We would also call especial 


We have no doubt it is the most | 
two horses, they thresh and clean from 150 to 200 bushels of wheat, | 


We give a notice of it from the Valley Farmer, published at St. | 


AppLe CREEK, Mo., July 18, 1853. 
Mr. E. Assott—Dear Sir :—I have tried my Thresher and Win- 
nower, and it has given entire satisfaction. I have moved the ma- 
chine one mile, set it up, and threshed two hundred and forty-two 
bushels of wheat in one day, and have threshed forty bushels an 
hour. It works finely, and is considered the best machine to thresh 
and save grain in South-east Missouri. 
IT CAN’T GO BACK TO ST. LOUIS. 
I think I shall thresh from 8,000 to 10,000 bushels of wheat this 
season. Yours truly, James F. CoLyer. 
Another gentleman, to whom we sold our Double Power and 
Combined Thresher and Winnower, writing to us from Orange 
county, N. Y., under date of Dec. 9th, 1853, says : 
I have received the Machine, and used it, and it gives the very 
_ best of satisfaction that could be expected. Yours truly, 
Henry J. Howe. 
Having sold between 300 and 400 of the Winnowers during the 
past season, we could, if space permitted, give many other testi- 
monials to their utility, but the above must suffice. 
WHEELER’S OVERSHOT THRESHER WITH VIBRATING SEP- 


ARATOR. 

This Machine is also our own invention, and has been in use 13 
or 14 years, and its many advantages are appreciated by other Man- 
ufacturers, as wellas the farming public. Driven by our double 
Power, it threshes and separates from the straw from 150 to 200 
bushels of wheat, or twice as much oats, per day. For the Single 
or One Horse Power we make a smaller Thresher and Separator, 

| which threshes from 75 to 100 bushels of wheat per day. The 
sma}! Machine is adapted to moderate sized farms, and as the Single 
Power is sufficient for sawing wood, churning, cutting stalks, straw, 
| &c., and driving almost every kind of Machine used by Farmers, 


attention to our Clover Iullers, Portable Saw Mills, and Stalk and 
Straw Cutters, either of which are adapted to both our Double and 
Single Powers. 

(-@ All our Machines are Warranted to give entire satisfaction, 


or they may be returned at the expiration of a reasonable time for 
trial. 


PRICES. 


For Double or Two Horse Power, Thresher and Separator, 
including belts, wrenches, and oil-cans, eomplete 











Weide $160 00 
Double Power alone, including belt............ echinercace 120 00 
Do WIPES. WSs Soc cceeveadbevesce> 115 00 
| Double Thresher and Separator, alone..............ee0.0- 40 00 
| Single, or One Horse Power, Thresher and Separator, in- 
cluding belts, oil-cans and wrenches, complete........ 128 00 
Single Power, alone, including belt............0. cecesees 90 00 
Do without belt............ binth nttddoue 85 00 
Single Thresher and Separator, alone........ Ceenes sooees. 38 00 
GP TN 56. 50 SEs co Sei oe EU Sc leweiccwas cbteks ss 32 00 
Straw and Stalk Cutters, for Horse Power................ 32 00 
Circular Saw Mill, with 24 inch Saw...........-csseeseees 38 00 
One Horse Power, without band wheel................... 80 00 
CRA GIORTING, 45050 0:00 vccwscviccovcwecceseedone deeeee eeee 1300 
ere ee ere 5 00 
TN Se cu 64.03 i's bhhoneidensch os tanee er eeatde cde 5 00 ) 
Double Power, with Combined Thresher and Winnower, 
including belts, wrenches, 4&6. ........cccsscccccscees 245 00 
Combined Thresher and Winnower alone............++0+- 125 00 


Orders are solicited and will be prompily filled. Address 
WHEELER, MELICK & CO., 


Albany, April 6, 1855. (mayl-1tt) Albany, N. Y 
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Old Kinderhook Wool Depot---Removed. 
ISSOLUTION.— THE CO-PARTNERSHIP 


and firm of H. Blanchard & Co., is this “ay dissolved by mutual 
consent. Each party will sign in liquidation. 
, HOMER BLANCHARD, 
Kinderhook, March 31, 1855. T. M. BURT 
Nore.—All communications relating to the business of the old 
firm of H. Blanchard & Co., should be directed to Kinderhook, 
N. ¥. 


| 
| 
| 





CO-PARTNERSHIP.—The subscribers have formed a co-partner- 
ship, under the name and firm of H. Blanchard & Co., for the tran- 
saction of a Commission Wool business, in the city of Hartford, 
Conn. HOMER BLANCHARD, Kinderhook. 


LAWSON C. IVES, Hartford. 
Hartford, March 31, 1855. 





CIRCULAR.—It is now ten years since the subscriber started the 
Wool Depot system, it being the first attempt at a clos classifica- 
tion of Wool in the fleece, in this country ; four years alone, and 
six years in company with Mr. T. M. Burt, who now retires from 
the business. His experience but confirms the position which was 


no other system yet devised, which is so appropriate to meet the 
wants or necessities of the Wool-grower, dealer or manufacturer, 
as the close classifieation of Wool inthe fleece. The manufacturer 
ean obtain the grade he wants, and the seller of Wool the relative 
value of each grade, quality and condition considered ; thus atford- 
ing facilities and encouragement for improvement. 

His present location is not deemed by himself, and many of the 
friends and patrons of the Depot system, as favorable for effecting 
ready and quick sales as a more central one, easy of access, and in 
the immediate vicinity of manufaeturing establishments. He has 
therefore formed a co-partnership, as above stated, and will remove 
the Kinderhook Wool Depot business to the city of Hartford, Conn. 
There is annually manufactured within four hours’ ride of that city, 
more than twelve millions pounds Wool; and within six hours’ 
ride, more than one-half of all the Wool worked by manufacturers 
in the United States. 

The same system of classification will be continued as practised 
at Kinderhook. Also, the services of the same sorter retained. — 





The same charges for receiving, sorting, storing and selling, viz., 
one and a half cents per pound and the insurance, when sales are 
made for cash, as heretofore. In order to possess additional facil- 
ities for selling, sales will be made on time, when they can be more 
readily effected or better prices obtained,thanforcash. In all such 
cases, where time sales are made. the payment will be guaranteed, 
and the usual guarantee-commission of two and a half per cent. on 
the amount of sales, will be charged additional. 

Advances will be made in cash or by acceptances, as may be 


agreed upon. Sacks furnished to eonsignors by charging 25 cents 
each, for their use. 


ULTIVATOR. 


heretofore existing between the subscribers, under the name | 


taken by the friends of this enterprise in its infancy, that there is | 


_ | Terms or Sate.—For all sums under $100, cash; over $100 to 





| 
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| VW ARDER, BROKAW & CHILD, LAGONDA 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS, Springfield, Ohio 

| New York Reaper, improved for 1855, with Self-Raker attach- 
ment. 


Ketchum’s Mowing Machine, for 1855, with Iron Cutter bar and 
other improvements 

{ All letters of inquiry promptly and fully answered. Orders 
| or machines must be sent in early. 

March 1-4mt 


wALE OF IMPORTED SHORT HORNED 
| Cattle, South Down Sheep and Suffolk Hogs.—I will sell by 
| Auction, at my residence, on Wednesday, 20th June next, my en- 
| tire HERD of Short Horned Cattle, consisting of about twenty-five 
head of my choice animals. Nearly the whole of them are import- 
| ed, and their direct descendants. 
| Also, about seventy-five South Down Sheep. These are import- 
| ed from the flock of Jonas Webb, Esq., of England, and theirde- | 
| scendants. j 


| Also a few Suffolk Hogs, bred from the importation of J. C. Jack- 
| son, Esq. 

Catalogues, with the pedigrees and further particulars, will be 
| ready about 20th April, and can be had at the offices of the different 
| Agricultural papers in this State, and Ohio Cultivator and Indiana 
| Farmer, and by application to me. 





| $150, three months ; over $150 to $300, six months; and all over 
$300, six and twelve months’ credit, on approved notes with inter- 
est. J. M. SHERWOOD, 
April 1-3mt Auburn, N. Y. 


4 URLONG FOUNDRY.—M. C. FURLONG & 

SAVAGE, Manufacturers of various kinds of Threshing Ma- 

| chines, Stoves, Plows, Cultivators, Corn Planters and Castings 
generally. 

Persons who want to buy the best Threshing Machines, should 

get those most convenient to load, the lightest to haul, the best to 














Thankful for the liberal patronage and confidence bestowed, the | set up, that run the easiest, thresh the cleanest, do the work the 
subscriber respectfully solicits a continuance of past favors, and | quickest, last longest, and are repaired thecheapest. Those want- 
confidently hopes, and firmly believes, that he can better promote | ing such can be accommodated by calling at the Furlong Foundry, 











the interests of his consignors by a change of location, than by re- 
maining where he has formerly been. H. BLANCHARD. 


Nore.—After six years’ experience in selling Wool at Kinder- 
hook, I fully concur in the propriety of H. Blanchard’s decision to 
change his location, and remove the Kinderhook Wool Depot busi- 
ness to the city of Hartford, believing that the interests of our for- 
mer consignors will be promoted, by making more ready sales, and 
avoiding the delays consequent upon our location, and to a rigid ad- 
herence to the cash system. T. Me BURT 


REFERENCES. 


George Beach, Esq., President Phenix Bank, Hartford, Conn. 
H, A. Perkins, Esq., President Hartford Bank, “ - 
Messrs. Day, Owen & Co., Merchants, e ” 
Messrs. Day, Griswold & Co., Merchants, - = 
Messrs. Collins & Brothers, Merchants, os 
Messrs. Hacker, Lea & Co., Merchants, Philadelphia. 
Messrs. Freeland, Stuart & Co., Merchants, New York. 


Dr. J. P. Beekman, President Bank Kinderhook, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
May 1-3tat 





TKIN’S SELF-RAKING REAPER AND 


- MOWER.—Three seasons’ use of this ingenious, beautiful, 


THREE HUNDRED, scattered into 19 different States the past 
season, mesily in inexperienced hands, and nearly all giving good 
satisfaction, cutting from 50 to 600 acres, proves it not only strong 
and servicable, but also simple and easily managed. It saves not 
only the hard work of raking, but lays the grain in such good order 
as to save at least another hand in binding. 


ING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in attaching a mowing 
bar, so that I also warrant it as a MOWER. 

Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170 ; of Mowing Bar, $30. Dis- 
count on the Reaper, $15, and on Mowing Bar, $5, for cash in ad- 
vance, or on delivery. Price of Mower, $120. 


as commendations, sent free, on post-paid applications. 
AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections where there 
are none. J. S. WRIGHT. 


“Prairie Farmer ” Warehouse, Chicago, Dec., 1854. 
Jan. 1-5mat 


ROOM CORN SEED.—PRIME BROOM CORN 


Seed will be sold at one dollar fifty cents per bushel. Address 


H. C. WHITE, 
April 15-4tat 196 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





) 









and yet simple Machine, furnish convincing proof of practical worth. | 


IT IS WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD, DURABLE SELF-RAK- | 


(CS Pamphlets giving all the objections and difficulties, as well | 


| Mt. Vernon, O. This is no fiction, as those that have used Fur- 
| long’s machines well know them superior 

| All orders promptly attended to and work warranted. 

M. C. FURLONG, 

| J. W. SAVAGE, 

March 1-6ma* Mt. Vernon, O. 

| 


REMIUM HORSE.—CHAMPION BLACK 
| HAWK.—Champion has taken Ist premiums at the State 
| Fairs of Ohio, Pa.and Va. He took the first premium of $100 at 
| the Horse Show at Salem, last autumn, and has taken the Ist pre- 
|mium at every county fair at which he has been exhibited. His 
| colts have taken Ist premiums at county fairs of several counties 
|}in Ohio, Va., Pa, and Ky. His oldest colt, now owned by C. M. 
| Fletcher, of Orwell, Vt., being 3 years old this Spring, has lately 

trotted one half mile in 1 min. 26 sec., the best time on record made 
, by a colt of his age. 
In reference to Champion’s appearance and pedigree, it is only 
necessary to say that he is one of the very best of the Vermont 
| Black Hawks, both in form, style and speed, is 7 years old, deep red 
| chestnut color, 1544 hands high, and weighs 1,180 lbs. 
| Terms, $15 by the season, $20 to insure—payable in advance.— 
, Mares kept on pasture at $1 50 per month. 
| May 1 to Aug.t JAS. D. & THOS. W. LADD. 
ORGAN HORSES—SEASON OF 1855.— 
{ Our Morgan Horses will stand the current season as follows: 
| HeErcu es, in charge of McCarty of Xenia, may be found at Xenia 
; and Maineville, Warren Co., alternately. Terms, season, $10; to 
insure, $15. 
| Montpetrgr, in charge of Dr. B. Brown, at Leesburgh, Highland 
Co. Terms as above. 
New EnGianp, with Gilbert & Dalton, Maysville, Ky. Terms 
as above. 


HighwayMan, with S. Doren, Washington, Fayette Co. Terms 
as above. 


| Sv. Lawrence, with Jos. Hale, Wilmington, Clinton Co. 
$8 season, $12 to insure. 
Green Movunrtatrn, will continue to stand at our stables in this 


city. Terms, $12 season. BLAKE & WILLIAMS. 
Columbus, May 1, 1855-3tt 


HOROUGH-BRED STALLION “ PATASKA- 


LA,” by Boston, dam by Industry, will stand the present sea- 
son at the mill stables in South Zanesville, Muskingum Co., O., ex- 
cept on Saturdays, at Mt. Sterling, at $20 to insure. 


April 1-7t* T. SALISBURY, Agent. 


Terms, 
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Onto Cuttrvator OrFice, April 28, 1855. 

The Springtide freshets of extreme high prices has subsided a 
little, upon the articles of grain and flour. The late rise brought 
to light more barrels of flour than some people supposed could be 
found. When this came to make a descent upon the market all at 
once,prices gave way and for several days in Cincinnati buyers held | 
off entirely. This checked the receipts, and then transactions 
went on again at good prices, though reduced somewhat. Good 
Beeves are scarce and sell high. The prospect for grass has had 
the effeet to withdraw many poor beeves from market, to go in pas- 
ture. Dairy products continued without change. Wool is looking 
more favorable. 


The Cin. Commercial of 27th, says: The advices from Chicago 
and St. Louis indicate abundant supplies of wheat ; the arrivals at 
St. Louis are immensely large. The good demand for potatoes in 
this market, has induced large shipments from the north during 
the last two weeks, to this market, and the supply now largely ex- 
ceeds the demand, and several lots have been forced off at one dol- 
lar per bushel, from the railway stations, and we understand seve- 
ral thousand bushels which had reached Cleveland in transit for 
this market, have been stopped there, and are being sent to Pitts- 
burgh, and points in Eastern Ohio to seck a market. 

New York, April 27.—Flour $10 50. Corn $112 for Western 
Mixed. Pork $17 50 new mess. The general quotations are un- 
changed since last report. The arrival of the last European steam- 
er brings reports of no change in foreign markets. 

CinctnnaTl, April 27.—Flour $9 65. 
10c. Clover Seed $5 50. 


Provisions dull. 
No other quotations of interest. 


Cheese 
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iby BURG’S NO. 1 SUPER PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME.—The attention of Farmers is called to the above 
named fertilizer, as the most valuable of al! others for certain soils. 
*Tis now nearly four years since the subscriber introduced it into 
this country, where his success has far exceeded his most sanguine 
expectations, and therefore returns his sincere thanks to his tz 
ing her friends, who have tried his manufacture, either for 
experimental purposes or otherwise, and begs to assure them that 
his suc 








— anao 





ess is not greater than the gratification it is to him to hear 
from those gentlemen, that it has acted so much to their satisfac- 
tion ; and further assures them that he will use his most strenuous 
efforts to produce an article not enly equal to that which they have 


already tried, but such as will, he trusts, gain for him a world-wide 
and lasting reputation, which is the principal object he has in view. 

Various experiments have been made on many of the State and 
other farms with his “‘ super-phosphate of lime,” last Spring and 





} Fall, the reports of which are now in progress for publication, and 


will show how very favorably it compared with all other manures. 
Put up in bags of 150 and barrels of about 260 lbs. weight each, 
to be had pure and genuine from the subscriber, or at the following 
places, where the article is on sale : 
Messrs. H. C. White & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
. L. R. Titus & Co.. Tronton, N. J. 
Elias Runyon & Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
vad C. 8. Hoagland, x ™ 
9 Brearley & Mount, Rocky Hill, N. J. 
“ C. French & Co., Phil., Pa. 
“ C. M. Stuart, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 
-" J., J. & F. Turner, “ai 
Rowlett, Hardy & Co., Petersburg, Va. 
“ Borum & McClear, Norfolk, Va 
McGruder’s Sons, Richmond, Va. 
* R. H. Hubbell, Esq., Wheeling, Va. 
George Davenport, Esq., Boston, Mass. 
Wm. A. Gourdin, Esq., Charleston, S. C. 
“ R. L. Allen, Esq., Water street, N. Y. 
Backus & Barstow, Norwich, Conn. 
B. E. Palmer, Broastlyh, Conn. 
Pamphlets containing instructions for use, &c., can be had on ap- 
plication to C. B. DeEBURG, 
Williamsburg, L. I., New York 
(Ce Sole proprietor and manufacturer. 
Feb. 15. 


‘Threshing Machi 
ireshing Machines, 

\ ANUFACTURED AT HAMILTON, BUTLER 

& Co.,0. OWENS, LANE & DYER, Iron Founders and Ma- 
chinists, are now manufacturing and will have ready for sale the 
coming season, a full supply of both sizes of 
MOFFITT’S PATENT THRESHING MACHINES & SEPARATORS. 

This Machine having taken the highest premium at the World's 
Fair in London, at the Crystal Palace Fair in New York, at the 
State Fairs of Ohio and Indiana, and all places where it has been 
tested, now stands at the head of all known Threshing Machines, 
in the amount and perfection of its work. 

CRAWFORD’S CLOVER HULLERS, 

furnished to order. 

Orders from a distanee or communications in relation to these 


Machines promptly attended to. 
March 15-4t* 


HESTER WHITE HOGS.—THE SUBSCRI- 
ber will be prepared, the coming Spring, to fill all orders for 
the celebrated Chester County Hogs, in their purity, at $20 per 
pair, shipped, at 7 to 9 weeks old. Address THOS. WOOD, 
March 1-3t* Peningtonville P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 











TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
fp Advertisements suited to the character of the paper will 
be inserted on the following terms: 


For five lines or less, two insertions..........-........ Leeeees $1 00 
Longer advertisements, per one hundred words, first time... 1 00 
Do. do. for each subsequent insertion. ...... 50 


Advertisements will be estimated to contain twelve words in 
each line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement. Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnished 
free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with such 
remarks as the Editors may deem just. 


NAPTAIN BELLFOUNDER.—THE CELEBRA- 

_/ ted Premium Blood Horse, so well and favorably known thro’ 
Ohio and adjoining States, will be kept for the improvement of stock 
the present season, at the stable of the subscriber in Plank Road, 
6 miles east of Cadiz, on the Hopedale and Wheeling Plank Road. 
We will as usual, give a $20 premium on the best, and $10 on the 
second best Bellfounder colt shown at the Wheeling Island Fair.— 
Terms of service as usual. See bill. J.J. P. JOHNSON. 

Plank Road, Harrison Co., O., May 1, 1855-2tt 


i OMESTIC ANIMALS AT PRIVATE SALE. 

L. G. Morris’ illustrated catalogue, with prices attached, of 
Short Horned and Devon Bulls, and Bull calves,a few Herses— 
Southdown Rams, Berkshire, Suffolk, and Essex Swine, will be 
forwarded by mail (if desired) by addressing L. G. Morris, Fordham 
Westchester Co., N. Y.,or N. J, Becar, 187 Broadway, N. Y. It 
also contains portraits, pedigree, and performance on the turf, of 
the celebrated horse ‘‘ Monarch,” standing this season at the 
Herdsdale Farm 





April 24th, 1855. 


PINE STOCK FOR SALE.—THOROUGH- 
bred Durham cattle, pure French Sheep, Spanish Sheep, and 
Suffolk Pigs. SOUN S. GOE, 
Tippecanoe, 44 miles east of Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. 
March 1-ya* 


\ ILLET SEED.—FORTY BUSHELS PRIME 
A Millet Seed, which will be sold at TWO DOLLARS per bush- 
el. Orders by mail promptly filled. Money properly enclosed may 
be sent at my risk. H. C. WHITE, 
Buffalo Seed and Ag. Warehouse, 196 Main St., Buffalo. 
April 15-2tt 
FORTUNE FOR SOME ONE .—I OFFER FOR 
sale town, county, or State Rights, for my patent OX-BOW 
FASTENER, which was illustrated in the Scientific American in 
December last, on such terms as will insure a Lance ProFit to the 
purchaser. Address, postage paid, HEMAN B. HAMMON, 
Bristolville, Trumbull Co., O. April 1-3mt Patentee. 


ILL, MERRILLS & CO., MANUFACTURERS 
= of Stone Water and Sewer Pipe, Middlebury, Summit county, 
io. 
Price per rod at the Factory—1 ineh Calibre, $1,12% ; 1 inch, 
$1,25 ; 14 inch, $1,50 ; 2 inch, $2,00 ; 234 inch, $2,64; 3 inch, $3,- 
30 ; 4 inch, $4,62, &c. 
Jan. 15-at 


ISTORY OF THE HEN FEVER, BY GEO. 

P. BURNHAM. Twenty Illustrations. An original humor- 

ous account of the Poultry Mania! By one who has been there! 

3 Price $1,25 in cloth, $1,00 in paper, by mail. Everybody who 

loves to laugh, buys it. Address JAMES FRENCH & CO., Publish- 

ers, Boston, Mass. 
March 15-4t* 
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